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*,* TO OUR READERS.—The “Spectator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bosketalt or Howsagent accordingly. 








NEWS 





OF THE WEEK. 


———_—o——_ 


ly th» western theatre of the war there has been a great 

deal of talk about renewed German activity on a huge 
scale, of imperative orders by the Kaiser to take Calais 
without delay, of vast movements of troops, and of huge 
guns intended when Calais is taken to bombard Dover and 
cover the invasion of England by aluminium boats. What 
special virtue there is in aluminium for this purpose does not 
appear. We can understand that aluminium was a very 
proper metal out of which to construct boats meant to be 
dragged across the Syrian Desert in order to facilitate the 
passage of the Suez Canal. It is, however, difficult to believe 
that even Germans would have recourse to aluminium craft 
for transporting sixty thousand or seventy thousand troops 
and their munitions. 


We dealt with the Calais bogy last week, but we may point 
out again here that if the Germans were to be so mad after 
they had taken Calais as to make it their base for invasion, we 
should be benefited, not injured, thereby. Surprise is the 
only element in a scheme for invasion which need cause us 
any great anxiety. But a surprise is infinitely more easy to 
manage from Emden than from Calais. It is very difficult 
to know, hour by hour, or even day by day, what is going on 
at a place so remote as Emden, a place with which our 
destroyers and other light craft cannot get into touch, and 
also one which is too distant for our aircraft to fly over. If, 
however, the Germans were working from Calais we should 
always know exactly what they were doing and exactly when 
to expect them. There could be no concealment of German 
designs there, whether for vessels of wood, of iron, or of 
aluminium. 


As a matter of fact, the harbour facilities are so bad at 
Calais as to forbid its use as a base; but let us assume that by 
some miracle this defect can be got over, or that a phalanx 
of Germans can be turned on to dig a new port in the sands 
when the townis captured. In that case, however, the Germans 
would soon find that their boasted proximity to Dover had 
two sides to it, and that if they could throw shells from the 
shore on to us, we could throw shells on to them from Dover, 
or, better still, from mid-Channel on moving platforms. The 
advantage would certainly be on the side of those who not only 
had the command of the sea, but were not attempting to make 
avast sea movement which would offer the greatest target 
ever known in naval warfare. The naval phalanx, when it 
does come, should prove very difficult to miss. 


But though the rumours of activity in the westernmost 
section of the line have been so insistent, as a matter of fact 
there has been very little doing there of late. Indeed, the 
activity has been chiefly on our side, for it was announced on 
Wednesday that, with the aid of French artillery fire, we 
had captured a German trench north-east of Ypres. In 
the French part of the line—that is, to the north of Arras 
—there has, it is true, been a great deal of German fire, but 
without much practical result. In the Verdun section, how- 
ever, to the south-east of St. Mihiel, the Germans, after an 
extremely violent bombardment, took the offensive, and at one 
point succeeded in penetrating the French first line on a front 
of seven hundred metres. Here, indeed, the enemy appears to 
have made good, though everywhere else he was repulsed with 
heavy losses. The alleged “overwhelming advance” of the 
Germans has certainly not yet taken place in the west. 


The news from Russia is on the whole quite good, andsuggests 
that the situation is developing as we hoped and believed it 
would develop. The Russians have taken up a stand south 
of the Lublin-Cholm railway, and have not only repulsed the 
enemy’s attacks, but have themselves taken the offensive. 
Further east they have delivered a severe blow on the enemy's 
flanks on the heights north-west of Krasnik. During Monday 
morning no less than two thousand men and twenty-nine 
officers were taken prisoners, and two thousand dead bodies 
of the enemy were left on the field. The Vienna wireless 
message published on Thursday admits the employment of 
“strong Russian reserves.” Here it would appear that the 
battle is still proceeding with vigour. It looks therefore as if 
the Russians had reached the point where they hold it safe to 
turn and rend the foe. It may be, however, that, after a!!, 
these are only successful rearguard actions on a huge scale, 
and that the falling-back process will continue. If it does, 
there should be no disappointment. The Grand Duke will 
strike hard when the proper time comes. Of that we may feel 
quite certain. 


In Italy, in spite of a great deal of talk about German and 
Austrian reinforcements, and of large numbers of Bavarians 
arriving in Innsbruck, trustworthy news still shows us the 
Italians making use of a vigorous offensive, and the Austrians 
being content to hold on and delay the advance of their enemies. 
In the Trentino an Austrian counter-attack resulted in the 
Italians taking a good many prisoners and a quantity of arms 
and ammunition, while in the Carnic Alps during the night 
of July 4th an attack by the Austrians was also repulsed 
with great loss. Here we read in the official telegram a 
curious piece of info-mation. Besides arms, “a number of 
infantry shields were left on the ground.” In the Isonzo zone 
the Austrians are reported to be offering a very stubborn 
resistance to the Italian advance, and making repeated and 
vigorous counter-attacks, But though these have rendered 
the Italian progress slow, in no case have the enemy been able 
to recapture the lost ground. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the splendid story of the 
heroism of our troops—British, Australian, New Zealand, and 
Indian—at the Dardanelles. Here we must add the welcome 
news that Thursday’s papers contain a report from Sir Ian 
Hamilton which tells how on the night of July 3rd-4th the 
enemy at 4 a.m. began a heavy bombardment of our 
trenches—the heaviest be has yet made—and followed 
it at 6 o'clock by a general attack. His principal effort 
was directed against the junction of the Royal Naval 
Division and the French. Here the Turks momentarily 
broke through, but we counter-attacked immediately and 
hurled them out of the trenches again. The attack 





on “the 29th Division section of the line” was, we are 
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told, practically wiped out by rifle and machine-gun fire. 
The attack died away in the course of the morning. Sir Ian 
Hamilton states that the result was complete failure for the 
Turks. While our losses were negligible and no impression 
was made on our line, the enemy added a large number to his 
recent very heavy casualties. “It seems plain from the dis- 
jointed nature of his attacks that he is finding it difficult to 
drive his infantry forward to face our fire.” 


In support of the views just quoted a telegram from the 
Sofia correspondent of the Times states that a gloomy impres- 
sion prevails in Constantinople owing to the continued 
arrivals of wounded from Gallipoli instead of the British and 
French prisoners whom the population were led to expect. 
The supply of coal has almost completely ceased, we are told, 
and the transport of troops from the Asiatic coast is greatly 
restricted by the presence of British submarines in the Sea of 
Marmora. On the other hand, we learn that much relief is 
felt in Constantinople because our submarines abstain from 
torpedoing passenger steamers. That is, of course, as it 
should be. It is stated that the frequency of fires in 
Constantinople is causing great uneasiness, At the end of 
June there was a great fire, in which two thousand five 
hundred houses were destroyed. As a rule unaccountable 
fires in Constantinople are a sign of dangerous movements. 
That the position is not a comfortable one can easily be 
imagined. The Germans may be efficient servants, but they 
are very cruel masters, and this the Turks are finding. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Sir Henry 
Dalziel moved a drastic amendment to the Munitions of War 
Bill by which the Ordnance Department of the War Office 
(though strictly, it may be said, there is no such thing as an 
Ordnance Department) would be brought under the direct 
control of Mr. Lloyd George as Minister of Munitions. He 
said that the Ordnance Department had “let Lord Kitchener 
down badly,” and had let the Army down, and the country down, 
at the same time. The Munitions Bill would be quite useless if 
this amendment were not accepted. Mr Lloyd George replied 
that the Government were not prepared for this debate, and 
an amendment on the Committee stage was not the best 
method of arraigning a department of the War Office. The 
facts could not be stated yet, but the time would come when 
they could be stated, and that would be the occasion for 
judgment. He himself had already enough to do in his new 
office, but if the Ordnance Department put any difficulties in 
his way he would ignore etiquette and report the matter to 
the House. Mr. Chaplin found this answer so unsatisfying 
that he moved to report progress. Eventually, however, on 
further assurances from the Government, both the amendment 
and Mr. Chaplin’s motion were withdrawn. 


The National Registration Bill was read a second time in 
the Commons on Monday, after only thirty Members had 
voted for Sir Thomas Whittaker’s amendment asking the 
House not to proceed with the measure. Mr. Long in moving 
the second reading denied that the Bill concealed the inten- 
tion to introduce “conscription.” It did not touch the 
question of compulsory military service. All that could be 
truly said was that, if conscription ever became necessary, the 
Register would afford the required information as to the 
number of men available. The Bill did not even provide for 
compulsory industrial service. It only compelled men who 
were doing nothing to help their country to say that they 
were doing nothing. Mr. Long also begged Liberals not to 
imagine that the Register was the result of some malign plot 
of the Unionist members of the Cabinet. The objections 
raised in the debate by the opponents of the Bill were to the 
effect that it was unnecessary or inquisitorial, or that it 
involved a futile dispersion of energy. Mr. Henderson, the 
Labour member of the Government, stated that of the 
213,505 forms sent to heads of families by the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee, less than half had been returned. 
This was an unanswerable argument for making a compulsory 
Register. 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons the Bill for 
forming a National Register was again under discussion. 
Replying to an amendment moved by Mr. Whitehouse for 
excluding women, Mr. Long made a striking announcement. 
Oviginally the Bill was confined to men, but demands 








from women to be included came from all parts of the 
country, and the Government yielded to this exhibition of 
public spirit. In regard to the proposal to make the age. 
limit fifty-five instead of sixty-five in the case of men, and in 
the case of women forty-five, Mr. Long mentioned that he 
had received angry letters of protest from men over sixty. 
five, and that he would like it to be known that it was open to 
such persons voluntarily to add their names to the Register, 
As the object of the Bill is not military service, it seems to us 
that the Government were quite right to include the largest 
number of people. There are a great many boys of fifteen 
who can do excellent work, and also, again, a great many 
men of sixty-five who are highly skilled and quite efficient in 
factory work. Where old age tells chiefly is in the capacity 
for rapid movement. Men over fifty can march, but they 
cannot charge. 


Another announcement made by Mr. Long in the course of 
the debate was that precautions would be taken to preserve 
the secrecy of the information obtained. The questions ask- 
ing the age and condition of every person, whether single, 
married, or widowed, might be looked upon as prying into 
matters generally regarded as private and domestic, and could 
only be justified by the greatness of the national crisis, There- 
fore it was proper to prevent the information being used merely 
for the gratification of idle curiosity or for any purpose other 
than State service. Mr. Long further proposed some modifica- 
tions in the terms of the questions. The principal one will 
now stand: “ Whether the work on which he is employed is 
work for or under a Government Department.” In our opinion, 
the general result of the discussion has been good. It has 
shown how weak and small in quantity as well as poor in 
quality.is the opposition to the Bill, and at the same time it 
has helped the country to understand the measure and get 
accustomed to the ideas behind it. The Bill is distinctly 
more popular and its position more secure now than it was 
when it was introduced. 





In the Lords on Friday week Lord Curzon, in moving the 
second reading of the Munitions Bill, said that so long as 
the present state of things continued the situation would be 
one of great anxiety. He could fairly say that the country 
was in “grave peril.” On the other hand, the nation now 
recognized the magnitude of the task, and with the help of 
the new Munitions Department we might expect that the 
output of munitions within the present year would “ not only 
satisfy in most respects our own needs, but would minister 
to the even more crying needs of some of our allies.” More 
than forty-six thousand munition workers had been enrolled 
in a week, Other points in the debate were Lord Bryce’s 
insistence on the importance of organizing the scientific 
ability of the country—an organization which Lord Curzon 
afterwards announced was being considered by Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Balfour—and Lord Weardale’s attack on Mr. Asquith 
as being responsible for the failure properly to support the 
Army. The Commons accepted the minor amendments 
inserted in the Munitions Bill by the Lords, and the measure 
was passed through all its stages. 


In the Lords on Tuesday there was a most important and 
useful debate—a debate of the kind which makes the serious 
part of the public draw comparisons with the House of 
Commons by no means favourable to that body. Lord 
Midleton, in a speech of very high ability, moved that it was 
incumbent on the Government to reduce civil expenditure. 
He most cogently pointed out that the army of officials who 
sprang into existence under the late Government’s schemes of 
“Social Reform” stood for a prodigal and unnecessary expen- 
diture. Between now and Christmas economies amounting to 
between £5,000,000 and £10,000,000 could easily be made in 
the various Departments. The Government accepted the 
motion, Lord Lansdowne promising that the most careful 
scrutiny should be exercised, and that where control was now 
insufficient it should be made more rigorous, Lord St. Aldwyn 
hoped that the working classes, who had chiefly profited by 
the war, would be embraced in any new scheme of taxation. 
Lord Haldane protested against economies in education. A 
well-educated nation would be more than ever necessary in 
the commercial struggle after the war. Yes; but is Lord 
Haldane sure that an expensive education is a good one? 
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In our opinion, there is more pure waste on education than 
on any other public service. 


Lord Haldane delivered an apology for himself and the late 
Government at a demonstration in his honour in the National 
Liberal Club on Monday. We need not follow his defence of 
the scheme of having behind a powerful Navy a highly trained 
Expeditionary Force, and a Territorial Army which provided 
the framework for an indefinite expansion, for we have often 
admitted that no Secretary for War has ever produced a better 
scheme than Lord Haldane’s. We of course needed National 
Service and a great reserve of rifles, but there is not a trace 
of evidence that any other Liberal Secretary for War 
would have given us these things. As for Lord Haldane’s 
defence of the honeyed words he used habitually in speaking 
of Germany, we admit that there was at least method in 
his attitude. He hoped to remove any excuse the German 
military party might have for saying that they were being 
hemmed in and bullied by the Triple Entente. We ourselves 
thought it wiser to describe German conduct in the plain 
terms it merited, and not by any means to trust to the peace 
party getting the upper hand in Germany, for we felt sure of 
the utter impotence of that party. It was, indeed, only 
tolerated because it was useful as a narcotic for British states- 
men with kindly feelings towards the German race. But 
though this is so, it is monstrously unfair to speak of Lord 
Haldane’s policy as a kind of treachery. 

Finally, we come to Lord Haldane’s defence of the late 
Government's policy as to munitions. He accepted the 
blame for the late Government, entirely exonerating General 
von Donop, the head of the Ordnance Department at the 
War Office. His excuse for the Government was that they 
placed orders for an ample supply of shells with the contractors. 
But surely that was not enough. They based their optimistic 
assurances to the country on the assumption that the contractors 
would not fail to deliver the goods punctually. Having placed 
the contracts, they apparently dismissed the matter from their 
minds. But was that a reasonable assumption to make about 
any contractors? A private person who is having a house, or 
a yacht, or a motor-car built by a contractor knows that if he 
requires it by the contract date he must begin worrying the 
week after the contract is signed, and keep on worrying till 
delivery. Otherwise the contractor will be sure to plead that 
his sub-contractors have failed him. There is generally delay 

and always an excuse. Surely if a private person takes such 
precautions the Government should have taken them ten times 
over. 


Lord Haldane’s disclosures as to munitions have been 
followed by an incident which is very strange, and one which 
should be very deeply regretted. Thursday’s papers contain 
the following notice, which we must give verbatim :— 

“Mr. Lloyd George has authorized the issue of the following 
statement with reference to Lord Haldane’s speech on Monday 
last: ‘Lord Haldane’s version of what took place some months 
ago at a Committee of the Cabinet on arms is incomplete and in 
some material respects inaccurate. At the proper time it will be 
necessary to go more fully into the matter, though Mr. Lloyd 
George hopes that he will not be driven to do so at this stage. 
But he would like to point out that the very fact of this conflict 
of memory having arisen shows the unwisdom of these partial 
and unauthorized disclosures of the decisions of highly confidential 
Committees of the Cabinet.’” 


We agree with Mr. Lloyd George as to the great unwisdom 
of partial, or indeed of any, disclosures of Cabinet secrete; 
but we think that even if Lord Haldane has shown himself 
indiscreet, as we hold him to have been, in raising the matter, 
it would have been better for Mr. Lloyd George to leave 
it severely alone. In cases of this kind retorts, courteous or 
discourteous, only lead to further “spilt-milk” discussions, and 
that at the moment is the thing most to be avoided. To 
discuss how we are to escape in the future dangers and 
difficulties which we have fallen into in the past is good 
business. Mere recrimination in regard to what is over is 
at the best useless and at the worst highly perilous. 





For the moment we do not want to know who is to blame 
for the past, but solely how to avoid danger for the future. 
There is only one exception. If it can be shown that only by 


telling the full story of the past can an incompetent man 
whose presence is a national danger be got rid of, then it 








may of course be necessary to tell the whole story. In the 
present case, however, there is, we are convinced, no such 
necessity. Therefore we most sincerely hope that Lord 
Haldane and Mr. Lloyd George will refrain from all further 
debate, and will not take up each other's challenges. We do 
not want to hear anybody’s excuses for a great blunder, but 
solely to get on with the manufacture of munitions. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Belgrade said im 
Wednesday’s paper that the Austrian monitors on the Danube, 
since they were reduced from seven to six by a “pretty piece 
of torpedo work,” have lain inside a boom. They have been 
brought to immobility by the enterprise of the dashing picket- 
boat known as‘ The Terror of the Danube.’ True, the Austrians 
have three picket gunboats which look like toy Dreadnoughts, 
and are not kept inside a boom, but the ‘Terror’ worries 
even them. She comes up in the dark, and looses off her single 
machine gun at one of them, and then runs like a hare. 
Lately the ‘Terror,’ running like a hare, led one of the 
Austrian Dreadnought picket-boats into a prepared minefield. 
The enemy vessel was wrecked and ran ashore, and the cree 
of the ‘Terror’ took a fine lot of “ booty,” as the Germans 
say, out of her the next day. Lieutenant-Commander Kerr, 
R.N., of the ‘Terror,’ has received the D.S.O., and richly 
deserves it. 








The Germans suffered a naval reverse in the Baltic on 
Friday week, losing a pre-Dreadnought battleship of the 
‘Deutschland’ class and the mine-laying cruiser ‘ Albatross.” 
The battleship was torpedoed by a Russian submarine and 
blew up. The ‘ Albatross’ was driven ashore on the Swedish 
coast and interned, as the result of an engagement between 
four Russian cruisers and a German squadron of light cruisers 
and torpedo-boats. The ships of the ‘Deutschland’ class 
carry four llin. guns and fourteen 67in. guns. The crew 
would number about eight hundred, but we do nut 
know how many were rescued. The action in which the 
‘ Albatross’ was driven ashore took place within Swedish 
waters, The Russian officers may have been unaware of this 
owing to fog. In any case, the Russian Government have 
taken the right and handsome course in apologizing frankly 
to Sweden, and undertaking to warn Russian officers to be 
more careful. 


A curious effect of the German campaign in the United 
States has been the outrages committed by a man of German 
extraction who had assumed the name of Holt. He used to 
be Professor of German in Harvard University. On Friday 
week Holt wrecked the reception-room in the Senate by means 
of a bomb, and last Saturday he attempted to murder Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who acts for the British Government in the 
purchase of supplies from America. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
was wounded in two places by the shots of his assailant, lhut 
is, we are glad to say, already out of danger. He seized Holt 
most pluckily and helped to overcome him. Holt while 
awaiting his trial in prison committed suicide. 


On Thursday week four British vessels were sunk by 
German submarines—a schooner and three steamships, the 
largest of which was 4,656 tons. The submarine which sank 
the schooner off the Fastnet carried dummy funnels from 
which smoke issued, so that she resembled a heavily laden 
steamer. On Monday, off the Irish coast, the London steam- 
ship ‘ Anglo-Californian,’ 7,333 tons, made one of the pluckiest 
attempts to escape from a submarine which have been recorded 
during this war. The captain refused to respond to the 
submarine’s order to abandon his ship. Although without 
guns, he continued to dodge the submarine, which circled 
round him shelling the vessel heavily. The submarine came 
so close that her crew used rifles, but the skill of the captain 
of the ‘ Anglo-Californian,’ who steered his vessel himself, 
was such that no torpedo was fired. The attack lasted four 
hours, during which ten men on board the ‘ Anglo-Californian ’ 
were killed and eight wounded. The captain himself was also 
killed. This out of a crew of about forty. Ultimately the 
mate, Mr. Parslow, who is the captain’s son, brought the 
vessel into Queenstown. Surely this “ bout of passive strife,” 
in Henley’s phrase, deserves a ballad as much as any sea 
adventure in our history. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., cuunyed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GRAND VICTUALLER TO THE 
NATION. 


E are not going to say any more than we have said 
in our “ News of the Week” as to the conflict of 
evidence in regard to Lord Haldane’s recent speech on 
munitions. It is, however, admitted on all sides that, 
whether Lord Haldane was accurate or inaccurate in detail, 
the Government’s chief blunder consisted in relying upon 
optimistic promises, and in thinking, because certain 
firms had agreed to deliver certain goods on a par- 
ticular day, that they would be delivered, and that the 
Cabinet could, without taking any further steps, count 
n these commercial forecasts materializing at the dates 
given. The futility of trusting to “scraps of paper” of 
this kind is a lesson which the Ministry and the nation must 
not forget. Especially ought we to apply the lesson to the 
victualling of the nation. As important as the supply of 
munitions is the supply of food. One, indeed, is useless with- 
out the other. No matter how much shell we have, we shall 
not be able to use it if our men are starving and are too weak 
from privation to load their guns or continue to keep up 
the supply of ammunition. If we are to ensure that this 
country shall always be abundantly victualled, we must 
take vigorous and timely action. If we do not, there is 
very grave risk that one day the country will be suddenly 
awakened by the news that there is a serious shortage of 
food, and that unless some tremendous effort is made we 
shall run the risk of starvation. The next step, of course, 
will be for the nation to be told that the Government made 
anxious inquiry some four or five months before, that 
they were then assured by the great importers of food- 
stuffs that huge quantities of grain of all sorts and other 
forms of food would reach this country in, say, the 
months of September, October, and November, and 
that they had naturally relied upon promises so specific 
and had not thought it necessary to do anything more 
in the matter. Yet now merchant after merchant had 
suddenly written to the Government to say that, instead 
of arriving at the time expected, the stuff would be at 
least three months late. That is the sort of thing which 
might very well happen on the analogy of what happened 
as regards the munitions. It is nevertheless a thing 
which can perfectly well be avoided if we take proper 
precautions. 

The proper and most efficient precaution to take is 
to make some one individual responsible for looking ahead 
and seeing that the nation is adequately victualled and 
shall always contain the necessary current supplies of 
food plus a large reserve. We want, to use the phrase 
at the head of this article, a Grand Victualler to the 
Nation, who will not be merely content with paper pro- 
mises, but will take note week by week, or rather day by 
day, of what food there is in the country and of what is 
coming in, and, further, will give timely warning to the 
Government and ask for special measures if and when he 
sees the slightest signs of future shortage. When a great 
city is threatened with a water famine during a drought, 
a responsible official takes daily measurements of the 
water in the reservoir and uaints himself exactly 
with what supply there is in hand and how long it will 
last. He is not content to know generally or by any 
theory of averages that so many inches of rain are 
“ practically certain” to fall within the next four months, 
and that this will “ put things quite all right.” He gauges 
the situation, and he makes every effort to keep so 
adequate a reserve of water in hand that the unthinkable 
disaster of an empty reservoir shall never occur. The 
Grand Victualler to the Nation would not only keep a 
strict account of the food actually in the country at the 
moment and of the way in which it was being used, but would 
watch with the eyes of a lynx the fulfilment of all contracts 
for the supply of food. If there were any sign of delay or 
failure, he would use the long arm of the Government to 
make commercial “disappointments” good. The first thing 
that the Grand Victualler to the Nation of our thought 
would insist upon would be that at any given moment the 
reserve of food in the country should be sufficient for at 
least five or six months longer than is customary under 
peace conditions. We cannot in war take risks which it is 











perfectly safe to take in peace time, when the legitimatg 
automatic safeguard of a marked rise in prices will always 
suck food to these shores as a powerful pump sucks 
water. We do not mean by this that the Grand Victualler 
should be always interfering with trade, or, still less, 
should keep down prices, which is usually the very worst 
way of dealing with the matter. High prices are the 
best remedy for scarcity. What we want him to do is to 
keep a vigilant watch, and to see, as we have said, that 
promises are made good, that the flow into the reservoir is 
unchecked, and that the reserve is never trenched upon 
under what we may call normal war conditions, but is 
kept absolutely intact for some extraordinary crisis, 
The national granary, so to speak, must be bulging with 
corn and meat and cheese and all other supplies of food, 
Unless we end the war with more food in the country than 
there was when we began it, we shall know that we have 
run unnecessary, and therefore criminal, risks. 

In order that our Grand Victualler should be able to do 
his work effectively he ought to have no other duties thrown 
upon him than those which we have described. In other 
words, the duty should not be put upon the Board of 
Agriculture or the Board of Trade, Departments which 
are both fully occupied with all sorts of other and very 
necessary work. The Grand Victualler to the Nation 
should have nothing else to think about except keeping 
the national food cupboard full. Further, since we can- 
not enforce these responsibilities too strongly, we would 
make him report directly every week to the Prime Minister 
or else to some very small Cabinet Committee. Such 
report should not be the perfunctory presentation of a 
statistical sheet, but a practical business conference, iu 
which the Prime Minister or the Cabinet Committee should 
be satisfied by an intimate examination that nobody was 
going to sleep in this vital matter or trusting to general 
promises, or relaxing from a position of imperative 
vigilance. All concerned must feel that the thing is a 
life-and-death matter, and that if there is any sign of 
depletion, not at the moment, but prospectively—say four 
months ahead—the nation must be told of its danger and 
be roused to the necessary effort. 

Now for a practical suggestion. In a very few weeks 
the harvest in this country will be in progress, and 
stacks of corn, oats, and barley rising throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. We suggest that none of 
this home supply should be consumed for twelve months, 
but should held in reserve, the Government either 

urchasing stacks outright, or, if the farmer prefers, paying 
fim interest thereon at, say, five per cent. till next year, 
when, with another harvest om the stacks should be 
freed for sale. [The purchase will not add to the debt, 
as goods will be always in hand.} In order to carry 
out a transaction of this kind, arrangements must of course 
be made for an extra importation of food. That could be 
arranged for by various forms of Government action, direct 
or indirect. For example, the Government might offer to 
pay a reasonable bounty to importers, and so secure the 
extra supply without a rise of price which would injure the 
working classes. 

There may, of course, be economic objections to our 
scheme, such as the dislocation of the markets, which we 
have not taken into account, or, again, our specific proposal 
may be shown to be a clumsy way of doing what we desire 
—increasing our supplies. In that case our end could no 
doubt be accomplished by other means, as, for example, by 
direct purchases by Government. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that the great advantage of holding the home supply 
in reserve, rather than a portion of the foreign supply, is 
that in the case of the home supply the difficulties of 
storage can be much more easily got over. If the Govern- 
ment stored foreign foodstuffs, the need for constructing 
central granaries would arise. The corn left in the stacks 
would, so to speak, look after itself. It is just as safe 
there from the weather as if it were under cover. The 
only source of danger is rats, but the attentions of 
these freebooters can perfectly well be met by —s the 
old plan of putting the stack on stilts instead of flat upon 
the land. Drain-pipes with flat stones on the top are 
not so picturesque as the old mushroom stones that are 
now finding their way into gardens from the rickyards, 
but they are perfectly efficient for keeping the rats off the 
grain. For fear of misunderstanding, let us say once 
more that we do not desire in the very least to suggest 
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unnecessary interference with the natural action of supply 
and demand in regard to foodstuffs. We fully realize how 
rfect and efficient is the interaction of these forces 
under normal conditions, or even under abnormal. The 
Grand Victualler to the Nation should therefore inter- 
fere as little as possible with the natural flow of food- 
stuffs. What is primarily wanted from him is vigilance 
and inspection—the daily testing of the contents of 
the reservoir, the looking ahead as to the sources 
from which it must be kept full, and, when necessary, 
the instant stimulation of any supply which looks like 
failing. The Grand Victualler must not only be always 
thinking but acting months ahead. Only thus can he 
make sure that his great trust will never be betrayed. 

We shall very likely be told that the Government have 
already anticipated our proposal, and that the system is 
at work. If that is so, all we can say is that the sooner 
it is brought into the light the better. The nation should 


be made to understand who is the actual person 
responsible—not, of course, in order to persecute or 
threaten that person, but to assist him and make sure 


that he has that public support which is essential to the 
fulfilment of his task. No doubt if the Grand Victualler 
to the Nation were known to all men, he would at first be 
worried by a good many ridiculous or harmful proposals. 
When, however, these had been firmly put aside, there 
would also, we believe, come to him many most useful offers 
of help and many suggestions for supply of which he could 
make practical use. Thisis acase where secrecy and work- 
ing in the shade are a disadvantage and publicity a great 
advantage. The fact that publicity often leads to foolish 
talk is really no objection. If responsible servants of the 
nation are worth their salt, they can easily get rid of 
the chatter of the fools, for we do not suggest for a 
moment that the Grand Victualler is to be run by news- 
paper paragraphs, or what Lord Beaconsfield called 
coffee-house babble. The Grand Victualler, the man with 
the gauging-rod, must have plenty of backbone, as well as 
clearness of vision and anxious foresight. 





SIR IAN HAMILTON’S DESPATCH. 


VHE despatch from Sir Ian Hamilton which was pub- 
lished in the papers of Wednesday leaves the reader 
in no doubt that the Dardanelles campaign is one of the 
most difficult operations of war ever undertaken by an 
army. We have tried, and are still trying, to take by 
assault positions which may be compared with Gibraltar, 
the fortified walls of Heligoland, the ancient Roman Capitol, 
or any other famous fortified place of which the very name 
stands for impregnability. Although Sir Ian Hamilton 
does not, of course, discuss the changing policy which 
has governed our adventure at the Dardanelles by 
sea and land, even his despatch cannot avoid making 
us acutely conscious of the light-hearted, fumbling 
methods by which we gradually became engaged in a 
major campaign. The Dardanelles affair is a war in itself 
—much more exacting and complicated than many wars in 
the past which have made the names of British generals 
and regiments immortal. If the policy which has governed 
this war is not creditable to our foresight and sagacity, the 
tale of devoted bravery and unfailing resource which Sir 
Ian Hamilton unfolds makes us forget much that is dis- 
quieting in sheer wonder and admiration. Words of praise 
become almost impertinent before such deeds—deeds 
performed not by well-trained regiments, but for the most 
part by recently improvised troops, and by the splendid 
fellows from Australia and New Zealand, who proved that 
the free life of their countries makes men half soldiers 
by occupation even before they begin to form fours 
or learn how to sight a Service rifle. What conclusion can 
we come to except that, even if policy should again err— 
which we do not apprehend—the same gallantry and 
resource will pull our men through? There is now no 
possibility of looking back. We shall go ahead. We 
shall reach Constantinople. 

When the Government had recognized that our ships 
unsupported by troops could not force their way through 
the Narrows, Sir Ian Hamilton’s army was sent out. The 
General himself arrived in advance of his Staff, and he 
watched the last effort of the ships to “make good” with- 
out land support. Why this effort was undertaken we do 
not understand, but no doubt we shall learn in time. 


Every one knows the result. On March 18th—the day 
after Sir Ian Hamilton's arrival—two British battleships 
and one French battleship were lost. There was no longer 
the least question of trying to go on without land support. 
Meanwhile two things had become clear. One was that 
the landing on the Gallipoli Peninsula would be so 
difficult, owing to the extraordinarily confused nature of 
the ground and the easily defensible qualities of the 
enemy’s positions, that the whole of Sir Ian Hamilton's 
force must be involved in the attempt, and must be able 
to be thrown ashore in as short a time as possible. A 
prolonged landing meant certain ruin. But the transports 
had not been loaded with a view to such a lightning 
operation as this. A rearrangement was essential. 
Therefore the transports were sent back to Egypt to redis- 
tribute the men and material. The other thing which 
had become clear was that the unsuccessful attempts 
of the ships of war to force the Narrows had warned 
the Turks and their German officers what they must 
expect by land. Sir Ian Hamilton was able to see 
their preparations through a telescope; adequate recon- 
naissance was impossible in the circumstances; but he 
knew that the German-inspired enemy had not wasted 
their time. It was most unfortunate that the enemy 
should have been thus warned, but it was useless to repine 
and reflect what might have happened if a combined 
swoop had originally been made by land and sea. Sir lan 
Hamilton set to work with a will to prepare his lightning 
landing. Even then the redistribution in Egypt occupied 
a month—another period most valuable to the enemy, we 
may be sure, who had already seen or heard of the 
transports when they first arrived off Tenedos. Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s despatch carries events up to May 4th. The 
landing took place on April 25th. When we read of the 
difficulties we gasp with astonishment that it should have 
been accomplished at all. One of the most important 
morals is that an army which is determined to land ona 
hostile shore can do so, whatever the opposition. It may 
be driven into the sea later; it may be annihilated; but it 
will nevertheless land. Landings were effected on five 
beaches at the point of the Peninsula, and there was also 
the landing of the Australians and New Zealanders in the 
western bight. 

Every man, woman, and child ought to read the story of 
these landings, and remember always as he reads that the 
vast majority of the troops—the Naval Division, the 
Territorials, and the Australians and New Zealanders, 
even the 29th Division, which has made an imperishable 
name for itself—had not had much training for war. 
We cannot follow all the incidents, and must barely 
refer to the device by which the collier‘ River Clyde’ was 
run on to the beach and a bridge of pontoons was 
precariously made in a racing current; to the unforget- 
table tenacity of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers in 
front of Krithia; to the assault of Sedd-el-Bahr by troops 
who were exhausted and almost shattered after landing 
under a withering fire; to the charge of the Australians at 
Kaba Tepe; and tothe amazing coolness of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, who approached the Turkish trenches at Tekke 
Burnu in open boats under a terrible fire and took them. 
“Lancashire Landing” is a name which will take its 
place in geography. Sir Ian Hamilton says of the 
success of the Lancashire Fusiliers that “no finer 
feat of arms has ever been achieved by the British 
soldier, or any other soldier.” 

In the ten days of which Sir Ian Hamilton writes 
our losses were 177 officers and 1,990 other ranks 
killed; 412 officers and 7,807 other ranks wounded; 
and 13 officers and 3,580 other ranks missing. Since 
then, of course, we have learned that the casualties 
up to May 3lst amounted to 38,636. The village of 
Krithia remains to be taken, and one may select Sir 
Ian Hamilton's account of the first effort to storm it on 
April 28th as an example of the irony of our policy of 
having given the enemy too much warning. “ Had it been 
possible,” he says, “to push in reinforcements in men, 
artillery, and munitions during the day, Krithia should 
have fallen and much subsequent fighting for its capture 
would have been avoided.” In other words, Krithia nearly 
fell as it was. It would almost certainly have fallen if the 
attack had been unexpected. Many errors have still to be 





paid for, but we do not doubt the end. Such troops as 
those who landed will not be denied. 
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THE CRUMBLING OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


UPERFICIALLY Austria-Hungary may seem to have 
“come again.” Compared with the position a few 
months ago, when the Russians were bursting through the 
Carpathians, when Przemysl had just fallen, and when the 
major portion of Hungary was seething with distrust and 
discontent, the Empire of the Hapsburgs appears to have 
= out of its period of earthquake and eclipse and to 
renewing its powers. Galicia and Bukowina are clear of 
the enemy, and very soon the Dual Monarchy will be able 
to say that not merely are there no Russians in her Polish 
= but that a great slice of Russia is occupied by 
er soldiers. Nevertheless, and in spite of these favour- 
able signs, Austria-Hungary as a State is crumbling away. 
Nothing can save her. Even if Germany were to win, she 
would not recover. The inhabitants of her Serbian, 
Croatian, Czech, and Italian provinces hated her before 
the war, but that hatred was; to some extent passive. It 
has now become active and intensified athousandfold. It 
will never be extinguished till the oppressed nationalities 
are free from their Teutonic, or Magyar, yoke. Austria- 
Hungary is being “nibbled at” not only from outside 
but from inside. Asan example of what we mean, take 
the two meetings lately held in London, and reported in 
the newspapers of Monday and Wednesday respectively. 
On Friday, July 2nd, Lord Crewe received at the 
Foreign Office a deputation of the Southern Slavs—a 
deputation whose leader, Dr. Trumbitch, is leader of the 
ver in the Dalmatian Diet, former Mayor of Spalato, 
and President of the Southern Slav Committee which now 
sits in London. The Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, who, 
though called by different names, form one Jugo-Slav 
nation, trust to the solemn promises of the Powers to free 
them from the Austro-Hungarian yoke. They hope, Dr. 
Trumbitch told Lord Crewe, to be united in one State with 
their liberated kinsmen of Serbia and Montenegro. It was 
once the mission of the Southern Slavs to bar the way to the 
Ottoman invasion. Now their duty is to serve as a dam 
against the Germanic tide. These are aspirations which 
the Spectator has always endeavoured to recognize and to 
support, and we are delighted to see that Lord Crewe 
spoke with the utmost sympathy of the future of the 
South Slavs. His words, evidently carefully considered, 
are well worth quoting :— 

“You may count on our goodwill after the victorious end of 
the war, on which we all reckon, to realize the principles of which 
you are the apostles, in proportion as the map of Europe may be 
rectified under the protection of the Powers. But I beg you to 
forgive me if I add, in a frank and friendly spirit, two words of 
caution. Never, in so far as I have studied the history of which 
T have spoken, neither in consequenee of a war of liberation boldly 
un en, nor with the help of powerful coalitions, has any 
nation realized to the full extent all its desires of expansion or its 
dreams of territorial acquisition. It is useless to ask why. 
Doubtless it has sometimes been because there existed, so to 
epeak, a fringe of population on the frontiers which it was 
difficult to classify as name to one race rather than another. 
We cannot hope that at the end of this war history will not repeat 
herself. But in any case you may be assured that the Slav spirit 
will find broad means of expansion, and a future of unquestionable 
grandeur and prosperity in new and enlarged fields.” 


We should like to add to these wise words from Lord 
Crewe another warning. We would ask the Southern 
Slavs in that hour of triumph which is surely coming for 
them not to forget that liberty, like life, “ demands an 
art.” After obtaining liberty for themselves they must 
not forget to render it to that population of non-Slavenic 
origin which in many places must be mixed with their own 

ple. Hitherto the conflicting races of South-Eastern 
urope have been too apt, while claiming liberty for them- 
selves, to refuse it to others. The Magyars are the great 
example. ‘They won their freedom from the Austrian 
Teutons, but when they had got it they withheld the 
precious gift from the Slavonic provinces of the kingdom 
of St. Stephen. We have often quoted in these columns 
Cromwell’s address to the sectaries of his day, but it 
is worth quoting again, for it applies to the nationalities 
of South-Eastern Europe with undiminished force : Every 
sect saith: ‘Oh give me liberty!’ But give him it, and, 
to his power, he will not yield it to anybodyelse. Liberty 
of conscience is a natural right ; and he that would have it 
ought to give it.” This is as true from the point of policy 
as of morality. The emancipated Slavs will find that 


unless they show a liberal spirit to the minorities of other 
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nations which will, as it were, be interned within their 
borders, their own liberty will have no firm foundation, 
Bacon has said that only those nations who are liberal in 
naturalization are fit for empire. That is profoundly true, 
Unless they share the liberty they have won, and do not 
fall into the fatal error of thinking that liberty can only 
be given to those who will bow the knee to their particular 
form of national culture, they will find they are unfitting 
themselves for empire—that is, for national greatness. 

Quite as interesting and quite as important as the 
deputation of the Southern Slavs at the Foreign Office 
was the meeting of Bohemians and British sympathizers 
held at the Aeolian Hall on Tuesday night under the 
auspices of the Czech Committee, presided over by Lord 
Bryce, and organized by that wise and true friend of all 
the Slavonic peoples, Mr. Seton-Watson—a publicist and 
student of foreign affairs who has often contributed to 
these columns under the pseudonym of “ Scotus Viator.” 
The speeches in commemoration of Hus were excellent, 
and very striking was the passionate sense of loyalty to 
their national ideals as well as to the memory of their 
hero, the greatest of all Bohemians. The meeting, indeed, 
was one of the strangest and most notable features of 
this strange war. Here wasa gathering composed of those 
who technically are our alien enemies. Yet between us 
and them there exist the strongest ties of sympathy and 
the strongest determination on both sides to stand 
together for a common object—the overthrow of Austro- 
Hungarian tyranny and the establishment of the Czechs 
as a free nation. For remember that is what the 
Czechs now ask for, and what we intend that they 
shall have. Theirs is no plea for better government by 
the Hapsburgs, but for the establishment of a Czech 
Kingdom, as free and independent as Sweden, Norway, 
or Denmark. 

Those who examine the matter superficially may think 
that this is an impracticable ideal; but that is not so. 
There is no reason why a Czech Kingdom formed out of 
the provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia should 
not become a strong and independent State, well able to 
hold its own. The fact that it would have no sea frontiers 
does not matter. In peace time, as Switzerland has shown 
us, a State can, under treaties of commerce and transit, 
get on perfectly well without ports, while in war time 
the small State can have its intercourse by sea just 
as effectively cut off as intercourse by land. ‘The 
Bohemiam Kingdom which the Czech people desire to 
create need not in the very least be troubled by the thought 
that it will have no direct outlet to the sea. The new 
nation, which will have the golden city of Prague for their 
capital and John Hus for their hero, will in the first place be 
no mere geographical expression, for in no people does the 
flame of national patriotism burn brighter than in the 
Czechs. Nor will they be without power. They should be 
able to begin their national housekeeping with a population 
of some twelve millions, and there is no reason why that 
number should not in a well-governed State rise to nearly 
twenty. Again, the Greater Bohemia is full of mineral 
riches and other natural resources. Last, and best of all, 
the Czechs are a well-educated people, a people in which 
illiteracy is almost unknown, and a people full of industrial 
energy and ingenuity. If once they get an opportunity 
for development, no limit can be put upon their national 
expansion. But they, too, must remember the lesson of 
liberty, and give what they receive. 

If the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is crumbling through 
the reviving of the impassioned aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs 
and of the Czechs, it is also crumbling under the gallant 
strokes of the Italians on the Isonzo, on the Adige, and in 
the snowy Stelvio. The people of the Trentino and of the 
Italian shore between Trieste and the old frontier are 
already half emancipated, and it is the prayer of every 
Englishman, as of every Italian, that it may not be 
long before the agony of Trieste shall be brought to 
an end. The sufferings of the people of that unhappy 
city at the hands of their oppressors during the last 
ten months, sufferings which reached their climax on 
the declaration of war by Italy, have been terrible. 
An illustration of what the population of the Italian 
provinces of Austria have suffered is to be found in 
an item of news in Wednesday’s newspapers. We are 
there told that the Russians are sending back to Italy 





some six thousand to seven thousand Italian prisoners 
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ured by them. The Austrians threw their Italian 
renee Be er the Russians, but the Italians were 
determined not to fight those whom they knew to be their 
friends and deliverers, and they are now going back to 
fight for, not against, the freeing of unredeemed Italy. 
Mrs. Browning in one of the last and noblest of her 

ms tells the story of the forced recruit. One thought 
such infamies had ended in the “sixties,” but it seems 
that Austria-Hungary was destined in her death-struggle 
to break every law, human and Divine. The celebration 
of the fifth centenary of John Hus has recalled the story 
of his violated safe-conduct and of “the blush” of the 
Emperor Sigismund. When, in spite of the pledged word 
of the Kaiser, Hus was condemned to the flames, he 
turned and looked at the Emperor—and, as the chroniclers 
tell us, the Emperor blushed. There are now two 
Emperors who need to blush at the horrors they have 
committed in the hope that thereby their policy might 
prevail. But prevail it will not. It is five hundred years 
since the ashes of Hus were thrown into Lake Constance. 
The avengers, though they have been long in coming, will 
soon set free the land of Hus. 














PARLIAMENT AND REGISTRATION. 


HE debate in the House of Commons on the National 
tegistration Bill, superficially regarded, looks dis- 
creditable both to the House and to the country. 
Foreigners reading the debate might be inclined to com- 
ment, regretfully if they were our allies, exultingly if they 
were our enemies, on the fact that in a time of grave 
national danger Members of the British Parliament could 
be found to indulge in such ill-tempered and carping 
criticism as that which characterized the speeches of 
opponents of the Bill. Such comments, however, would 
show almost as great a lack of a true sense of proportion 
as the critics of the Bill themselves displayed. In reality 
it is a matter for congratulation to the country that so few 
people should be found to oppose the Government on a 
scheme running counter to so many national prejudices. 
Further cause for congratulation will be found by an 
examination of the division-list. Among the thirty 
Members who opposed the Bill there is not one who may 
be regarded as a typical representative of any part of the 
kingdom. To put the matter bluntly, the list is made up of 
temperamental cranks and “ pernickety ” politicians. Some 
of the cranks are men whose lives have been spent in 
denouncing war, and who imagine that they are still 
justified, now that war is upon us, in acting as if war 
could be got rid of by verbal protestations. Others, who 
now claim to be independent, are unfortunately regarded 
by their colleagues as merely disappointed. Some of them 
were in the late Ministry and are not in the present; 
others hoped that the creation of a National Govern- 
ment would have proved the opportunity for their 
promotion. It is impossible to read, and still less to 
listen to, the debates in the House of Commons since the 
formation of the National Government without realizing 
that some of the criticism springs, though no doubt often 
unconsciously, from personal disappointment. One other 
question arises on the personal side when the division-list 
is examined, and that is a question to which Sir Arthur 
Markham, with characteristic bluntness, gave expression in 
the House of Commons. Two of the bitterest opponents 
vf the present Bill, because they believe it may lead to 
compulsory service, are Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
Philip Snowden. Both these gentlemen are Socialists, and, 
as everybody knows, compulsion is the very essence of 
Socialism. Neither of these Members has ever objected 
to the use of compulsion when it has been applied for the 
advancement of causes to which they attach importance. 
Therefore when they now come forward, as they have done 
both in the House of Commons and in the country, to 
criticize any compulsory measures taken for the strength- 
ening of the defences of the United Kingdom, we are 
justified in asking, as Sir Arthur Markham asked, whether 
these two members of the British House of Commons are 
friends of Great Britain or friends of Germany. 

On the whole, then, there is excellent reason for the 
country to congratulate itself on the spectacle presented 
by the House of Commons in this debate, with one excep- 
tion, and that is the failure of the members of the Govern- 
ment to take a sufficiently active part in the debate 
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themselves. This is not a new feature of the House of 
Commons debates; it is an evil which has steadily been 
growing of late years. The modern rigidity of the party 
system has enabled Ministers, once they have attained to 
power, to despise the House of Commons, for they know 
that the Whips will see that the party votes straight, and 
that is all they care about. This isa fundamental mistake, 
for the House of Commons in war time quite as much as 
in peace time is, with all its defects, one of the most 
valuable of our institutions. It provides the machinery 
for the criticism of the Government under conditions in 
which that criticism can most effectively be made and 
most effectively be answered. Newspaper criticism, useful 
as it is from many points of view, suffers from two defects— 
first, that it is often made by persons who are not directly 
in touch with the management of affairs and who certainly 
have no definite responsibility for that management ; and 
secondly, that it is directed to a large and undefined body 
of people to most of whom the actual working of public 
affairs is more or less of a mystery. On the other hand, 
all members of the House of Commons get to know some- 
thing about the way in which public affairs are actually 
managed ; many of them get to know a good deal, and all 
of them can be made responsible for what they say and do 
by an appeal to the constituencies. Therefore a debate in 
the House of Commons, if properly conducted, is of necessity 
a more effective means for checking Government blunders 
than a newspaper debate can possibly be. But the essence 
of good debate is that it should be taken seriously by 
both sides, which means that the members of the 
Cabinet should take the trouble to defend themselves. 
The chances are that the creation of the Coalition 
Cabinet will force this necessity upon the members of the 
Government, and that, instead of destroying the House 
of Commons, as might have been feared, the reconstruc- 
tion of our Government system on non-party lines will lead 
to the rehabilitation of Parliament as a debating assembly. 
Nor need the country be impatient because that assembly, 
by the necessity of its being, provides a platform for cranks 
as well as for the exponents of common-sense. It is well 
that the cranks should have their say, not merely because 
there is always a chance that they may occasionally be 
right, but even more because the expression of their 
extreme opinions, if it is followed by reasoned debate, 
enables the country to obtain a balanced view of the whole 
situation. 

The basis of the opposition to the National Registration 
Bill is dislike of the idea of compulsory military service. 
This opposition cannot be fully met by pointing out, 
as was done more than once in the course of the debate, 
that the Bill itself does not provide for compulsory 
service, and that compulsion cannot be introduced without 
a subsequent Act of Parliament. One cannot fairly blame 
politicians for opposing the means when they are opposed 
to the end, and it would show a lack of frankness on the 
part of the Government to conceal the fact that the National 

Registration Bill can be used as a means for establishing 
compulsory military service. Mr. Walter Long made no 
concealment on this point. The real answer to the bond- 
fide critics of the Bill is that, if the National Register 


‘should reveal that there aro a large number of young 


unmarried and physically fit men free to take their choice, 
and deliberately refusing to enlist in the Army, then the 
case for compulsion will be overwhelmingly strong. If, on 
the other hand, the taking of the Register proves that 
there is no such body of shirkers, the opponents of com- 
pulsion will have scored a success. 

Meanwhile the Bill has quite independent advantages. 
The mere taking of the Register will itself provide a most 
valuable mental stimulus to a large part of the community. 
We are all of us naturally inclined to continue our own 
course of life. Few of us when we wake up in the morn- 
ing put questions to ourselves as to whether a totally 
different manner of living might not be advisable in the 
national interest. When, however, such questions are sub- 
mitted to us by authority and we are compelled to answer 
them, we begin at once to cast about and to consider how, by 
changing our own habits, we can assist our nation’s cause. 
There can be little doubt that even the introduction of the 
Bill into Parliament has had the effect of stimulating many 
people to consider what they can doto help. The asking 
of the questions which will be included in the Register will 
be a further stimulus affecting every householder. Some 
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protest was made in the House of Commons against the 
compulsion involved in the Register itself, but this objec- 
tion is conclusively answered by the fact that no census 
which is to be worth anything can be based upon voluntary 

lies. As Mr. Henderson usefully pointed out, the 
voluntary census taken by the Parliamentary Recruiting 
Committee was a failure because more than half the 
— to whom forms were sent did not return 

m. 

If the House of Commons had been a purely business 
assembly, and not an assembly in which political theories 
have undue weight as compared with practical considera- 
tions, stress would have been laid on what is the real 
objection to the National Register—namely, the danger 
that when everybody in the country, male and female, has 
been registered there may be no adequate means of 
utilizing the information which has been catalogued and 
eard-indexed. Certainly this would be a very real danger 
if the whole working of the Register were entrusted to 
the Central Government. In none of the numerous over- 
grown offices in Whitehall is there any machinery capable 
of dealing with some thirty million returns. The only 
way to utilize the information contained in the Register is 
to entrust the task to the local authorities. Very wisely, 
the Government have decided to do this, and it is to be 
hoped that, even before the taking of the Register begins, 
machinery will be set up in each locality to utilize the 
information as it comes in. In the final resort it is 
impossible to redistribute labour without actually seeing 
the labourers. Somebody in each district must have the 
responsibility of interviewing the persons who are willing 
to do war work, and deciding what work they shall do; 
and unless the necessary organization for this purpose is 
created at once very great delay will occur in making any 
good use of the information the National Register may 
contain. 








THE IMPULSE OF THE PHALANX. 
LL students of war were deeply interested in reading of 
the immense column of troops, in an extraordinary 
formation, which the Germans thrust against the Russians in 
May. Newspaper reports compared it with the ancient 
Macedonian phalanx. It was said to number nearly two 
hundred and fifty thousand men and to be about thirty miles 
long, and it took with it a great amount of artillery, including 
large howitzers and siege guns. It moved along the Gorlice- 
Jaslo-Rzeszow railway, upon which it was dependent for its 
supplies, ata rate of only about four miles a day. Being held 
to the railway, it had no tactical possibilities, and its dense 
line was an easy mark for the Russian artillery which played 
on it. It is said to have suffered a loss of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men. Snucha method of advance seemed to 
combine so many disadvantages that one is attracted by the 
question why the highly scientific soldiers of Germany came 
to the conclusion, as they apparently did, that some one 
advantage outweighed all the quite obvious disadvantages. 
So far as we can judge from very scanty information, the 
Germans were right, in practice at all events, on this particular 
oceasion. For the phalanx forced the passage of the San. 
Encouraged by this success, the Germans are now said to be 
making preparations for thrusting a similar military ramrod 
against the Allies in the West. We do not know whether 
there is any foundation for this report—it may be nothing 
but a natural inference—nor can we feel quite sure that the 
phalanx which forced the San was wholly such a deliberate 
military creation as it was reported to be. While bearing the 
aspect which has been attributed to it, its form may still have 
been to some extent accidental—the result of the lack of good 
parallel roads and so forth. 

It is not less likely, however, that the Germans did think 
the thing out from the beginning and invent it after careful 
consideration. Given their unwavering logic, and their 
indifference to loss of life so long as an object be gained, the 
phalanx was just such a conception as we might expect from 
them. On what grounds did they justify it? They must 
have had some psychological or metaphysical reason which 
persuaded them that the use of the phalanx was the one 
certain way to cross the San, minor military drawbacks not- 
withstanding. The phalanx was, if this be so, an effort in 
military metaphysics, The philosophers and historians of 
the Army must have applied the lessons of military history 








and their observations of the conduct of men in masses to 
arrive at their conclusion. They knew that a mass of men, 
large enough to be beyond the control of any immediate words 
of command, is a difficult thing to stop when once it has been 
set in motion. It acquires a momentum of its own. The 
wills of individuals become submerged in the will, or what 
may pass for the will, of the mass. They respond to an 
impulse which nobody could precisely trace or define. In a 
very rough manner one sees the process at work when a 
crowd comes out of a public building. Perhaps no one ig 
conscious of pushing—every one may rather be conscious 
of resisting pressure and of trying to hold back—and yet 
the column of people is a thing of undeniable weight 
driving in one direction, and going rather faster and more 
uncomfortably than any one desires. Again, we may refer to 
the curious example of mass-impulse in a lower stage of life 
provided by the Scandinavian lemmings— curions little 
creatures which are half mice, half voles. At irregular 
periods the lemmings of Norway, which live in the upland 
forests, descend in innumerable masses to the cultivated lower 
lands. Their own habitations have become over-populated, or 
—which is almost the same thing—under-supplied with food. 
The lemmings, in the grip of some ungovernable instinct, 
march onwards across the cultivated tracts. They eat and 
they breed—breed prolifically—as they go. They are a 
phalanx. They always follow the same direction. They do 
not move fast; they are undeterred by the appalling slaughter 
they suffer; and they never turn back. If they start from 
the eastern edge of the forests they make for the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and if they start from the western edge of the forests 
they make for the Atlantic. Men kill them in thousands; 
cattle trample on them; wolves harry them; birds of prey 
swoop on them from the sky. But still they go on. Their 
journey may last a year, two years, three years. But the 
ending is always the same. Having successfully swum fiords, 
lakes, and rivers in their uncontrollable advance, they come at 
last to the sea and try toswim across that. Instinct, more 
powerful than the Elfensiegen of any Pied Piper, carries them 
on. Either in the Gulf of Bothnia or the Atlantic, they put 
off from the shore and head east or west, never to be seen 
again by the eyes of landsmen. We must not, of course, 
think of the German phalanx as an insensate body; not 
for it “the silence and the calm of mute, insensate things.” 
It answered, of course, to its officers, who were very much alive 
to the meaning of the operation. At the same time, nearly a 
quarter of a million men in a dense line infallibly possessed 
that automatic thrusting-power, that almost mysterious 
feeling of being borne along so that the thought of return 
is impossible, which the military metaphysicians perhaps 
reckoned would belong to them. 

It is not necessary to suppose that German thought went 
back to the Macedonian phalanx, or, indeed, that the word 
phalanx was ever mentioned. But if it did look back so far 
it may have found much to confirm its theory. Experience 
showed that the original Greek phalanx of hoplites could 
break almost any line, and when the object was to break a 
line there was consequently nothing like the phalanx. Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon, being pitiless in military logic, 
made the phalanx heavier than ever. One can picture the 
German phalanx flanked by lighter-moving troops, just as the 
ancient phalanx was accompanied by its wings of peltasts— 
slingers, bowmen, and so on. It is true that the phalanxes of 
Pyrrhbus virtually destroyed themselves against the adaptable 
Roman legions. Strength, as Gibbon says, could not contend 
against activity. But the German metaphysicians would 
know all about that, and would count on their own ability to 
avoid “ Pyrrhic victories,” or on the inability of the Russians 
on the San to play the part of Roman legionaries. The 
Germans, we may assume, had noticed that troops which 
move in dense columns, whatever the motive of the move- 
ment may be, have a singular sense of support. It matters 
not whether the impulse which directs them be the 
exultation of advance, or the unifying despair of men who 
cling together for protection. The impulse may be a thirst 
for glory, a furious anger, or a black terror. The army of 
Napoleon had relatively as much momentum when it struggled 
back from Moscow as when it entered Russia—relatively it 
probably had more. The desperate desire to escape held it on 
its way, and kept men on their feet long after the ordinary 
point of human exhaustion had been reached. In the same 
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way, during the panic of the Greek Army on the Thessalian 
Plain in 1897 the maddened troops rushed along the main 
yoad, clinging together, though fields lay on either side where 
a man could easily step out of the line of flying bullets, or out 
of the rush of riderless horses, guns, and waggons. 

The Germans knew that a solid mass of men obeys its 
instincts. The only point about which they had to make 
sure was that the phalanx bad a trustworthy instinct. And 
it certainly had. For years the hard and unceasing discipline 
of the German Army had been instilled until it had become 
instinctive. It could be trusted to work in a phalanx without 
fail. British officers at the front have related that German 
soldiers who had faced the most terrible fire without flinching 
in a charge seemed to be lost and not to know how to go on 
at the moment when they had actually reached the British 
trenches and were standing on the parapet. The reason for 
this was that the German officer commands and drives rather 
than leads. When a German soldier found himself almost 
alone, his comrades mostly fallen away from him, his officer no 
longer close behind him, his discipline failed him, but only 
then. In a phalanx there would be no question of such a 
failure. The soldier never would or could find himself in 
isolation; he would be kept to the rigid line of the railway. 
If necessary, the German peltasts would keep him to it. The 
impulse of the phalanx had been prepared in peace and was 
exerted in the zone of danger with success. The head of the 
ramrod may have been considerably blunted by impacts, but 
the inherent momentum of a phalanx drove it through. This 
is not a plan which may always succeed, but it succeeded once, 
and the reasons of its success may have been foreseen by 
German Staff officers in some such manner as we have tried 
to set forth, though no deubt in much more imposing military 
language. 





THE TEMPLE OF KOSOVO. 
[COMMUNICATED. } 


HE exhibition of M. Ivan Mestrovic’s sculptures at the 
South Kensington Museum (where M. Rodin’s statues 
which he had presented to the nation were recently on view) is 
a high honour to the Serbian sculptor, who is now only in 
his thirty-third year; but the authorities doubtless considered 
that the national art museum might well be the place for such 
a rare manifestation as a national idea presented in sculpture, 
while there could be no question of the importance to students 
of art of a representative collection of the works of a sculptor 
of such acknowledged genius and skill. Since the appearance 
in the Rome Exhibition of 1911 of his “ Fragments of the 
Temple of Kosovo” in the Serbian Pavilion, M. Mestrovic 
has aroused the highest admiration and curiosity among 
European art lovers; but the assembly in London of a 
coliection of his work, including the model of his Temple, 
which he hopes one day to see erected on the plains of 
Kosovo, is an unexpected event. The exhibition comes at a 
time when our national mood is attuned to the heroic 
presence of these strange and tragic figures. To art lovers of 
the older school, with its complacent standards, many of 
these works make demands on the imagination and mental 
experience which are hard at first to meet, while to the new 
udvanced groups of artists the whole series may seem 
“literary” and lacking interest in pure form. But we 
believe that the single-mindedness and flaming national 
sentiment of Mestrovic’s work, once its strangeness has faded, 
will open a world of imagination to a wide public which now 
looks on art as a pastime of make-believe, while students of 
art will see in Mestrovic a sculptor not only of high imagina- 
tion and extraordinary technical equipment, but one of the 
rare sculptors whose art is so firmly set in a basic sense of 
form that, like the giants of the Renaissance, he moves as freely 
in architecture as in sculpture. 

It is expressive of Mestrovic’s history that the earliest 
work in the exhibition should be “The Blind Gusla-Player” 
(No. 57),a wandering Serbian singer of folk-songs. It was 
from these singers that he learned the ballads of his nation, a 
ballad-lore which compares in its tragic intensity, richness, 
and beauty with any in Europe. It was all that survived 
of ancient Serbia through the four hundred years of her sub- 
jection. When yet a shepherd-boy he began to carve in wood 
some of the images that had grown from the ballads in his 
mind. His father taught him the use of the tools, At the 


age of eighteen he was apprenticed to a marble-worker at 
Spalato. There he won a scholarship which took him to 
Vienna at the time when that city was epidemic with l'art 
nouveau. But he passed almost unaffected through its 
febrile toils. He returned to Dalmatia, and then went to 
Paris for a year, where he worked with M. Rodin, of whom he 
has given a curious racy impression (No. 38), salt and vigorous, 
and yet finessed, like one of M. Anatole France's literary 
gargoyles. The vision splendid of his boyhood had endured, 
while his skill grew stronger as he attained manhood, 
and his receptive mind had gathered what he wanted from 
the techniques of the East and West. He did nothing to 
blur his dream; we see bis caryatides of the women of 
Serbia (the nobles, the townsfolk, the peasants) standing 
upright and enduring, supporting the terrible strain of 
centuries of captivity; the widows of Serbia mourning, and 
barren as their devastated land, or beholding their children 
with hopeless eyes; the heroes, Marco Kraljevic on his great 
horse, and Milos Obilic, whose deeds are like those of William 
Wallace in the Scottish legends, swinging round terribly as 
he slays legions of Turks. It is all a dream, the Temple of 
Kosovo and the legendary figures that inhabit it, and this 
tragic dream atmosphere pervades it all: in the tender lines 
of the draperies round his taut figures of the women caryatides, 
in the tranced faces and gestures of the widows, in the tall 
Milos without arms (he appears only fitfully in the ballads, 
a sudden glimpse of terrible beauty, and he is gone before 
the artist can image him all), in the beautiful torso of 
Strahinic Ban (No. 26), of whom the ballads only tell 
that he was beautiful in body, in the head of “Serge” 
(No. 23), whose face seems the symbol of the stony soil of 
the Dalmatian highlands. The ballads are not continuous, 
and Mestrovic has sought to give only the image that was 
born in his mind and nothing more. There is no question 
here of a middle-aged artist turning in desperation for a 
subject to the half-forgotten impressions of his youth. 
Rather it is a youth intolerably oppressed by the memories 
and aspirations of his country, dedicating his genius to endow 
them with a monumental expression. Conceivea nation which 
until yesterday was at the feet of the Turks, and the effect 
on the mind of a sensitive youth of the stories of massacre 
and horror brought by kinsmen fleeing from over the border, 
and one understands the burning completeness of the national 
message which Mestrovic delivers. The subject is no less 
than the death and resurrection of the Serbian nation. 

The Temple of Kosovo, of which a wooden model stands in 
the Central Hall, is designed to be the Pantheon of the 
Southern Slav. It is to contain the legendary heroes of the 
ancient Serbian Empire, and is to express the history of 
Serbia—the battle of Kosovo in 1389 and the fall of the 
ancient Serbian Empire, the four hundred years of subjection 
to the Turks, the resurrection of Serbia as a kingdom, her 
victories over the Turks at Kumanovo, her recent terrible test, 
and her deliverance from the Austrian invasion. Every epoch 
is to be represented in this wonderful Temple. Its exterior is 
to be decorated by the symbols in the bullads. The imagery 
of the Temple would be known to every Serbian. Like his 
sculpture, the building shows a large imaginative seizure 
from the art of other periods and traditions of what he found 
necessary to his conception. The great outside loggia, like 
that of the Pantheon, runs round his halls and galleries, rows 
of Assyrian lions emphasize his entrance features, stepped 
octagonal domes rising from a plain octagonal drum give a 
Byzantine weight and dominance. Then the tall tower, formed 
by five stages of caryatides, crowned by a square block of 
marble, flames over the severity of it all, like a suddea 
chorus of triumph. The caryatides there are winged figures, 
the apotheosis of the suffering souls of Serbia, white and 
triumphant, singing that Serbia is free. 

No one who examines this model can fail to be struck by 
its monumental conception, the noble simplicity of the 
plan, and the sureness and fine proportion of the detail. 
Like Mestrovic’s sculpture, there is nothing in it either 
common or mean. He has possessed his idea so intensely that 
everything but the design has been fused away. Criticism 
will be mainly directed to the size of the cornice on the main 
dome, which decreases its scale, and to his angel tower, which 
is at odds with the severity of the building. Also the sphinx, 
at the end of the avenue of mourning caryatides, all humana 





save the wings, and naturatistic in the limbs, has not been 
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thought out in its completeness. Will this Temple of Kosovo 
ever arise to add a new wonder to the world, or will it always 
be a dream, a temple not of hands? After the war even 
Russia could hardly erect a building on this scale. 

Possibly the whole conception of the Temple arose in this 
way. Every real sculptor when he has designed a figure thinks 
where it should be placed and examines its relation to its 
setting. Unhappily in the conditions of modern life sculptors 
have little to say in the disposition of their works, and it is 
common, even with small statues, for an architect to be called 
in to design the base, just as a stone-carver is called in to 
carve the stone. Once Mestrovic had designed this world of 
legendary heroes and mourning widows and Turkish oppressors 
and strange angels and sphinxes, he had to go on and devise a 
place fitted for their presence. It was impossible to think of 
any existing building that they might inhabit. In this way, 
one surmises, the Temple of Kosovo was designed; and as 
the sculptor found the idea growing with the effort to 
express it in the new medium, the balance between the 
sculpture and the architecture probably became a consider- 
able problem. The question that he leaves in our mind, at 
any rate, is whether his gigantic figure of the terrible Milos, 
his incarnation of Serbian strength and vengeance at the 
instant of destroying the Turks, is the appropriate figure 
for this Valhalla to be set up in the twentieth century. And, 
moreover, one cannot help feeling that this figure, perhaps 
the best expression in sculpture of his architectonic sense, 
does not contain enough of sculptural significance for the 
centre of his dream, while his angel tower, with its outpour- 
ing of white triumphant figures, lacks the constructional 
eonviction for a dominant architectural feature of his building. 
It is an expression of entranced ecstasy that seems to have no 
relation to the structure of a tower. 

Mestrovic’s Christian reliefs and “ Crucifixion,” although they 
breathe much of the same spirit of swift and terrible exalta- 
tion, come somewhat curiously after these sagas. They are 
# later development, and suggest that after the dreams of 
Slavonic unity with which the Balkan conflict began, only to 
end in the fratricidal strife of the second Balkan War—some- 
thing of this is hinted in the “ Study of a Crouching Woman” 
(No. 65), with her gesture of frustration and madness, and in 
other figures in this case—the sculptor’s thoughts turned to 
religion as to something permanent in this world of dreams 
and catastrophe. “The Deposition from the Cross” (No. 44) 
—a return to wood-carving, with which his art began—is alive 
with the pangs of anguish and pitifulness. The expression of 
all the faces is not of resignation and devotion, but of “ Why 
should this be?” The plaster reliefs, which have been carved 
directly on the plaster, suggest the technique of wood-carving. 
Again the message is, above all, swift and momentous. “The 
Annunciation” (No. 41) especially has a wild beauty of 
surprise. The invention of the gesture of the messenger’s 
hand pressed against his cheek and ear, as though shutting 
out everything in the world but this momentous thing he had 
to say, and the holy sign of the two fingers, come into the 
design as part of the flickering shapes that play through it all 
like fire. J. B. 





A PILGRIM IN WAR TIME. 

ITH a heavy bundle on her head, and gathered skirts 
which swung as she walked, I mistook her for a 
peasant carrying fodder home to the farm. Then as I saw 
the cockleshell sewn on to her cape my heart gave a bound. 
“© Pellegrina, stop and talk to me a while,” I cried. And 
there on the Fiesole hillside she turned to greet me—a little 
old woman, erect and agile, with white hair and brown, weather- 
beaten skin, her poor rough garments clean and neat. At once 
I felt she could be no ordinary pilgrim, and as I watched her 
penetrating dark eyes I knew that the Sacred Fire glowed 
within, giving her a vision of things beyond my reach. While 
she spoke of nine years of travel throughout the length and 
breadth of Italy to every shrine of hill and plain, her eyes lit 
up and her earnest expression softened in a smile. She 
pointed to the bundle she carried: it contained a change of 
clothes and some wraps, which she would spread beneath the 
shelter of any hut or hedge she came upon at nightfall. 
What riches are hers, for has she not the whole of Italy to 
choose from? I listened enviously to the good days she had 
known climbing the green hills of Umbria, wandering through 





the Tuscan vineyards and the olive groves of the Sonth to 
gain some hallowed spot. In the ecstasy that physical pain 
had brought to her soul while carrying out the holy purpose of 
life she forgot dusty roads and other wearinesses, and spoke 
only of the delights of travel. She was a born saint and 
traveller. 

Whence had the call come toher? I wondered, perhaps 
after some great sorrow? “ Pellegrina,” I asked, “who set 
you upon your road of wandering prayer?” “No one but 
God. He has willed that I should pray for the souls of the 
living and gain indulgences at these Holy Places for the souls 
of the dead. Such is my destiny.” “ Were youever married ?” 
“ Ohim2, Signora! what is that you say? One does not speak 
of such things.” Her words came in horrified gasps and her 
eyes scorched me. “ Forgive me, Pellegrina, I meant no harm. 
Now tell me what you think of this universal war; and how 
much longer are we to wait for Italy to fight?” “ Waiting? 
Who waits for Italy? War is here,” she answered promptly. 
I shook my head: “ We are to know to-night, but no news has 
come from Romeas yet.” “Ma si, ma si che c’ la guerra, 
The word has gone forth from Rome, and Italy fights. It is 
well, it is well that the war has come. God has sent it to 
punish us for our sins. Our men have become too proud. 
They are puffed up with pride like English lords, and God 
does not wish us to be proud, and they must be brought low 
and humbled. But it is not only our men who are wicked. 
There are our women. Ohima! what do I see these days? I 
see the women go forth with uncovered breasts and adorned 
with certain vanities of the devil, which turn their hearts from 
God. Worse still, I see them abroad wearing skirts so narrow 
that they look like men. Misericordia! I am ashamed to look 
at them, but they are not ashamed to be seen. They too shall 
suffer for their presumption. Away in a foreign land a great 
multitude of women have been sent out to fight against the 
enemy. This also shall happen to our women here; they wish 
to look like men, va bene, they also shall go forth and fight 
like men.” 

As another Savonarola, whose presence still haunts the 
Fiesole hillside, my Pilgrim looked severely down upon 
Florence at our feet, so gay and sparkling in the May sun- 
light. For some minutes she stood in silence, thinking 
sorrowfully of proud citizens and “unblushing dames,” while 
I thought of all the strenuous men and women preparing 
fifty thousand beds in the big palaces by the Arno for those 
who would soon come back from fierce fighting in the 
mountain passes if really the word had been said. Waving 
her hand across the valley of flowers, my Pilgrim gave me a 
last earnest look. “I have come from the Poverello d’ Assisi; 
I am on my way now to the Madonna della Corona, out there 
beyond Florence; she stands between two precipices, two 
precipices.” She held up two fingers, while her eyes sparkled 
with anticipation of such a shrine. “I shall pray for your 
English wounded, and for you. It were better for your soul 
were youa Oatholic, but God be praised that you are not a 
pagan. Addio, I go.” 

Dear, passionate Pilgrim, how lonely I felt as you turned 
the corner of the winding lane and I lost sight of your cockle- 
shell. Would that had made some tryst with you again beneath 
these same cypress-trees! But no! you are one of the ships 
which pass and must not stay. Your destiny is to tramp 
through the world without respite, bringing God’s message, 
and leaving some echo of your desire for good in the hearts 
of your fellow-creatures. With you the pilgrim’s shell is not 
held out to take the beggar’s dole; rather is it a symbol of 
the rich gifts you bring to others. 

While my Pilgrim was still climbing her precipices, a train- 
load of soldiers from Florence had reached a Northern station; 
and there was much laughing and singing of patriotic songs, 
with echoing cheers from civilians as they marched to their 
temporary barracks. Only one looked sad, his eyes bent on 
the ground, even the little paper flag in his cap drooping 
forlornly to one side as he walked to the officer’s quarters by 
his sergeant’s side. ‘“ What is the charge?” asked the officer 
sharply.. The young soldier stood at attention, smart and well 
set-up. The officer eyed him approvingly, while the sergeant 
was bound to admit that there was no fault to find as to his 
military duties; on the contrary, they had been discharged 
with exemplary diligence. “ Well, what is it? ”—the busy 
officer began to look fierce. “Signor Cupitano ”—the -sergeant 
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gould not suppress a smile—“what would you, Signor 
Capitano? It is true we have no complaint to make against 
Private 2,564, only this—that his eyes are too sweet and his 
hands too small and slender for our regiment entraining for 
the front.” “By Bacchus!” cried the officer, bounding to his 
feet, and looking the now blushing private in the eyes, “by 
Bacchus! it is a girl masquerading as a soldier, and doing it 
very well. My compliments, Signorina” He bowed and 
clicked his heels together. 

But the Signorina Luigia Ciappi was in no mood for com- 
pliments or jests, for had not the desire of her life been 
ruthlessly nipped in the bud? To this ardent young Southerner, 
a schoolmistress in Tuscany, Italy’s war was a holy war, an 
echo of "48. “I had wished so much to fight for my country,” 
she explained with quivering lip, “and help to free the poor 
suffering people of the Trentino from the yoke of the Austrian 
tyrant. I had arranged everything so well, so secretly. I 
slipped into the barracks of S. Giorgio at Florence, just as 
the regiment was starting, and no one suspected me until a 
very little time ago. Now I must go home and—and... I 
have cut off all my hair for nothing.” She passed her hand 
over her cropped head, and then she smiled. 


Only a few days later another soldier was explaining similar 
matters to a superior officer, who began to think that the days 
of the Amazons were returning. No one had suspected the 
Genovese soldier, so sturdy and businesslike, until the regi- 
ment reached Bologna Station, when a terrible fit of trembling 
overtook him, and he was seen to hurry to the refreshment 
stall, swallow several glasses of some drink, and rapidly smoke 
a succession of cigarettes. Yet it was useless, for the truth 
was out. The sturdy soldier proved to be a certain Signora 
Gioconda Sirelli, a seller of chickens at Genova. She says that 
she means to try again, and that next time she will not be 
caught... trembling. 

Thank you, dear Pilgrim, for sending me in search of your 
Amazon-Crusaders, forced in so strange a manner to do 
penance for their sins; thank you, for, although I never found 
them, I have found others who, like you of the cockleshell, 
burn with the Divine Fire, and give with both hands held out. 
Your Italy has never been without her warrior women—there 
is a dazzling line of them—and now again our hearts are 
stirred by deeds worthy of the Anita of Garibaldi, rousing 
chords of glorious memory. Would that I could tell you, 
Pellegrina, of the Italian girl on the frontier who only a few 
days ago led the Italian troops by secret and protected ways 
tosome palaces on the hill which overlooked the Austrian 
trenches, and stayed with the soldiers under a heavy fire until 
after eight hours they drove the enemy from their strong 
position. Now the Signorina wears a Bersagliere feather in 
her hat, and perhaps she still wears a narrow skirt, but, 
Pilgrim, you would forgive her. L. D. G. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
_——e—— 
MR. OLIVER ON COMPULSION. 
[To tue Epiror or tas “Srecraton.”’] 

Sir,—Mr. Coulton, writing in your issue of July 3rd, appears 
to be under the impression that in a recently published 
volume (Ordeal by Battle) I have stated that ninety per cent. 
of the thirty-five thousand recruits taken annually in normal 
times for the British Army have been induced to enlist by a 
form of pressure which Lord Roberts described as “the con- 
scription of hunger.” But in fact I have nowhere offered any 
estimate of the proportion which should be reckoned under 
this heading. It is enough for my argument that the pro- 
portion is a very considerable one. From Mr. Coulton's 
quotation, Sir Ian Hamilton would seem to put it as high as 
eighty per cent. 

After describing (p. 383) a typical recruiting scene in one 
of our towns “on a raw, cold day of winter or early spring,” 
I went on to say in the next paragraph that there is no need 
for pity or regret that these young men should have taken 
the King’s shilling, for the reason that “in nine cases out of 
ten enlistment saves them; perhaps even in more than that.” 
This certainly was not intended to refer to the proportion 
who are induced to enlist under the pressure of want, but to 
the proportion of those who, having enlisted under the 


pressure of want, are made men of by the profession of arms. 
I am bound to say that, on re-reading pp. 382-334, it still 
appears to me that the meaning which I intended to convey is 
also the meaning which my words actually express; but as so 
friendly a critic as Mr. Coulton has been misled, I shall take 
care, in the event of the book going into a second edition, that 
my true intention is put beyond any doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. 8. OLIVER. 





OUR REGULAR ARMY AND ITS RECRUITS. 
[To tux Epiror or trax “Srecratos.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the letters of Mr. Le Bas 
and Mr. Coulton with reference to the statement in Mr, F. 8. 
Oliver's Ordeal by Battle that recruits for our Regular Army 
in normal times were drawn almost exclusively from that class 
which may be conveniently termed the “out-of-works.” I 
have recently left the Army after twenty-five years as a 
chaplain, and the last five years of that period, previous to my 
retirement in February last, were spent in charge of a large 
depot of the Royal Garrison Artillery. Much the most 
interesting work that fell to my share during that period was 
the interviewing of every recruit belonging to the Church of 
England who arrived at the depot. I kept a careful register 
of the men I interviewed, and in the register were entered all 
the essential details of the recruit’s previous career. I made a 
special point of eliciting the lad’s reason for enlisting, and these 
reasons, in the cases of some thousands of recruits, are on 
record to-day. The main point that I desire to emphasize is 
that “Out of work,” far from being the almost exclusive 
answer to my inquiries, is found to apply to less than thirty 
per cent. of the men interviewed, and I have no reason to doubt 
the trustworthiness of the replics. A much more prolific cause 
of enlistment was the monotony of life in our rural districts. 
More than forty per cent. of the recruits on my register were 
country lads of eighteen to twenty years of age who had been 
in regular employment on farms and in gardens, but who 
were bored to death with the life that they were leading, 
There was in this type of youth the making of a first- 
rate soldier, and, as a matter of fact, he formed the 
very backbone of our Regular Army. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that Mr. Oliver's statement concerning the type of 
recruit under the voluntary system and in normal times is 
not in accordance with facts, and even an authority of Sir lan 
Hamilton’s standing seems to have erred seriously on this 
point. It was not the lack of employment that drove the 
ordinary recruit to enlist, but the dreariness and hopeless 
monotony of the life of an agricultural labourer. He was 
still young enough to dream of brighter things and to sigh 
for a life in which he would find more colour and variety than 
are provided by the daily round of the farm-hand. The 
Bishop of Oxford’s rather gloomy forecast of the future of our 
country life when the war is over is based on sound reasons. 
If our young men deserted the countryside in their thousands 
merely on the strength of what they believed and hoped they 
would find in the Army, what prospect is there that they will 
return to it in any considerable numbers when they have once 
tasted of life and its many allurements P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Maveicre Jones, D.D. 
Peppard Rectory, Henley-on-Thames. 





HELIGOLAND. 


[To tax Eprrom oF tas “Srecrator.”) 


Srr,—The Press has reminded us that July Ist of this year 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the signing of the agree- 
ment by which Heligoland passed from Great Britain to the 
German Empire. This fact recalls to my mind certain 
reminiscences which are not, at this moment, without interest. 
Returning from a visit in August and September, 1890, to the 
first exhibition held in Tashkent, the capital of Russian 
Turkestan, vid Constantinople, Vienna, and Dresden, I found 
myself between Dresden and Berlin in a carriage with three 
Germans, who occupied themselves in playing Skart,a card 
game for three. As we approached Berlin play ceased, and 
one of the three, abruptly if not almost rudely, turned to me 
and said (in German) : “ You have lost Heligoland.” I was in 
no mood for discussion, so briefly retorted: “I think nothing 
of Heligoland.” “No more do I,” said the German. We 
were succinct, if we were not sound. Berlin I found alive 








with representatives of all the European nations then 
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panting and scheming for the partition of Africa. The 
hoardings were plastered with the portrait of Major 
von Wissmann, the “Man of the Hour,” to which he 
laughingly drew my attention as I drove with him one day! 
I had been of some assistance to his commercial adviser in 
East Africa, Eugen Wolf, when the latter, very gravely ill, 
came to India. This was my introduction to the German 
East African circle. King Leopold was in Berlin representing 
the Belgian Congo, and Major (now Sir Claude) Macdonald 
was one of those who represented England. Eugen Wolf, a 
man of enterprise and ability, whom I again met in 1898 at 
Tientsin on his return from travel in the interior of China, 
and who subsequently figured in Count Zeppelin’s earliest 
airship trials at Lake Constance, was staying, as I was, at 
the Kaiserhof, and with him I had frequent conversations. 
Undoubtedly his mind was biassed by the not unnatural! pride 
which he, as von Wissmann’s right-hand man, took in the 
acquisition of the vast German East African territory. 
What rests impressed on my mind is the tone of indignation 
with which he exclaimed: “ We have given you five hundred 
thousand square miles of East African territory for that 
little bit of a rock, Heligoland!” I have lost touch with 
Herr Eugen Wolf, but I venture to think that his patriotic 
spirit will realize now that Heligoland was worth those 
five hundred thousand square miles. The devotee of Skart is 
also doubtless converted by this time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenaeum. A. OG. Yarsz. 





RACING, BETTING, AND ECONOMY. 
(To ram Eprrom or tam “ Srrctaror.”’] 

Sre,—During the interval between the general suspension of 
horse-racing and its revival at Newmarket, I was struck by 
the appearance in the newspapers of the city in which I dwell 
of columns giving pretty full reports of Irish race meetings, 
of which I had previously been in blissful ignorance. These 
reports were filled with the usual criticism of form, with 
forecasts of probable results and full details of the betting. 
The plea of supporting “the great horse-breeding industry” 
could hardly pass in this case, because the Irish branch of 
that industry got along quite well in the past without the 
support of notable British newspapers, and the readers of 
these papers were quite incurious about it. The real reason 
why reputable British papers are now giving such prominence 
(the reports have evidently come to stay) to Irish races, of 
which most of their readers had never heard, is without doubt 
the necessity in newspaper proprietors’ eyes of providing 
pabulum for the great betting fraternities which literally 
infest our cities and manufacturing districts. Now this is a 
class which in these days of economy should be economized 
out of existence. It has often been proposed, and I believe 
Bills have been brought in to effect it, that the publication of 
betting news should be prohibited. It would be even wise, I 
think, to go further, and under the powers of the Press 
Bureau forbid the publication of forecasts, directly orindirectly, 
of all betting news or references to such. Let the sporting 
correspondents confine their remarks absolutely to accom- 
plished facts, under monetary penalties smart enough to 
make even wealthy papers pause. I question whether it would 
be wise to permit even lists of forthcoming races and probable 
starters; but if it were thought too severe to prohibit these, 
let them be printed in strictly alphabetical order and in 
uniform type. It would be necessary to apply the same 
decree to Irish papers, or forbid their sale in this country or 
use of the post to it.—I am, Sir, &c., Economy. 





ECONOMY AND THRIFT. 
[To tus Eprron or tas “Srecraron,”’] 
S1r,—The whole nation at the present time is being exhorted 
by the Government to practise economy and thrift. The 
Prime Minister stated at the Guildhall that “waste on 
the part either of individuals or of classes, always foolish 
and short-sighted, is in these times nothing short of a 
national danger,” and, again: “If you save more you 
can lend the State more, and the nation will be pro- 
portionately enabled to pay for the war out of its own 
pocket.” In the face of these pronouncements is it not 
something of a scandal that newspaper proprietors should 
be inviting the less well-informed portion of the community 
to subscribe to so-called skill competitions, or, in other words, 
veiled lotteries? The following placards recently displayed 





all over the country will give some idea of what is some 
people’s idea of patriotism :— 
“Dirrogzs tHe Tatk or Lonpon,” 
“£250 ror Two Worps.” 
“£1,000 Tu1s Wrex Must sa Won.” 
“ £1,000 Now Won sy Four Reapers.” 

And soon. Perhaps it is unnecessary to point out that there 
is absolutely no guarantee for the bona fides of these competi. 
tions.—I am, Sir, &c., Lex. 





WAR LOAN AND SAVINGS. 
[To tae Eprron or tus “Sprectrator,”’] 

Srr,—We consider it is the duty of every Englishman to do 
what is possible to encourage saving and popularize the War 
Loan—first, that the nation may be financially strong enough 
to carry the war to a successful conclusion, for as the more 
men the quicker the peace, so the more money the shorter the 
war ; secondly, that the nation on the conclusion of peace may 
not be financially exhausted and unable to hold its own com. 
mercially against those nations whose resources have not been 
exhausted by the present gigantic struggle. 

So much for theory; now for practice. To encourage saving 
we should like to see all employers of labour inaugurate some 
system that would enable and encourage their employees to 
save and invest their savings in the War Loan, and to this 
end we are ourselves prepared to assist our employees to 
double their investment in the War Loan by offering to 
advance them so much as they save and invest in the War 
Loan between now and December Ist, the date fixed by the 
Goveynment—that is, for every £2 10s. saved and invested 
by the employee we will advance another £2 10s. without 
interest conditionally upon its being invested in War Loan, of 
which £2 5s. only will be repayable and payment extended 
over # similar period, so that five months allowed by the 
Gorepment will be extended by us to ten months, this being 
equal to a bonus of 5 percent.,in addition to the advance of 
the balance without interest. 

To popularize the War Loan we are prepared to accept 
whilst the war continues scrip or bonds of the new War 
Loan at par and plus interest for even months in payment of 
cash purchases, and we would suggest that if the Press would 
take the matter up and publish a list of firms who are pre- 
pared to accept War Loan scrip at par in payment of 
purchases, it would give an immense impetus to the issue of 
War Loan stock, particularly amongst small investors, who 
might be afraid otherwise to lock their money up for fear 
they might have to sell at a discount should they wish to 
realize at any time. We would also be prepared to accept the 
old War Loan at £95 plus interest in payment for cash pur- 
chases up to the time fixed for conversion, so as to enable 
those who are unable to convert to invest the equivalent in 
new War Loan. 

It might also tend to popularize the War Loan if the large 
stores and provision dealers generally offered to accept the 
War Loan vouchers in payment for their goods.—We are 
Sir, &c., CreTzMaNnNn & Co., LTD. 

Hampstead Road, W. (Frep, A, Orrzmann, Chairman.) 

[Why should not the Government adopt this proposal, and 
agree to accept their new £5 bonds at par in payment of taxes 
andrates? This would practically make the bond as negotiable 
as a £5 note, and yet not require an increase in the gold 
reserve. The total amount of the issue of £5 bonds might 
be fixed.— Ep. Spectator. } 





TAXING WAGES AND WAR PROFITS. 
(To tas Epiror or tar “Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—With reference to “ M.'s” letter in your issue of 
July 3rd on the subject of taxing wages and war profits, 
the following figures may be interesting. My “spendable” 
income derived from my business last year was, in consequence 
of the war, reduced to £153 16s. 7d. Iam assessed for Super 
Tax on the average of the previous three years, which works 
out, according to the regulation method of calculation, at over 
£3,000.—I am, Sir, &e., D. 





QUAKERISM AND THIS WAR. 
(To rns Epitorn ov tux “Sprecrator,”} 
Srr,—I happened to pick up a copy of the Spectator of 
June 26th in the reading-room and read in it a letter on 
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“Quakerism and This War,” and then a paragraph beneath it 
signed “ Ed. Spectator,” in which it thanked Heaven that there 
were some young “ Friends” who were ready to take up arms 
and fight for their country, and some older “ Friends ” who 
dared to back them up. I cannot help being rude about it, but 
I think it a rotten, narrow thing to say. A more reasonable 
and gentle-toned letter could not have been written by a 
Quaker in defence of his ideals, except, as you remarked, in 
what he said of our foreign policy, and in answer to that a 
blustering, would-be patriotic remark is stuck in, running 
down the Quaker and his ideals. I reckon that Quakers, as 
far as their principles allow them, are just as patriotic as, if 
not more so than, the average Englishman, certainly the man 
who writes the article is; and considering what they have to 
put up with, it seems so unnecessary to rub in what everybody 
has been dinning into their ears the last nine months, This 
is supposed to be a country of religious toleration, and as 
long as the Quakers are not aggressive against the war and 
are not used as a shelter by any “slackers” I do not see what 
there is to complain about. We are all led by different routes 
according to education, mental capacity, &c., to have our own 
vision of the universal Master Christ, and that ought to be 
enough for anybody. Personally, I shall be just as proud to 
fight for the Quakers as anybody else, for I shall feel that, 
though they may not themselves fight, in spirit they are 
utterly grateful to us fellows, far more so than many a British 
citizen of ordinary type.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. P. Gruss, Second Lieutenant, 
9th Batt. Gloster Regiment, 


Stafi College, Camberley, Surrey. 


[To raz Epiron or tHe “Srecrator,”) 
Srr,—Is not the whole Quaker position built upon paradox; 
and in truth are they not a parasitic body? Could they 
have existed except in a society which was prepared to 
defend itself, even by the supreme sacrifice? Have they not 
traded on the willingness of others to die, so that they might 
preach in peace P—1 am, Sir, &c., H. §. 





[To trae Epiron or tux “Srectator.”"] 

Sir,—I have been much interested in the correspondence in 
your paper entitled “Quakerism and This War.” I may say 
that lama member of the Society, and my forefathers on 
both sides have been Quakers for generations. At the same 
time, lam not in agreement with many of the methods by 
which some members of the Society of Friends support their 
principles. Those principles as regards war are well able to 
stand alone, and do not need to be bolstered up by the methods, 
which you so strongly and justly condemn, in J. W. Graham’s 
letter in your issue of June 26th, wherein he accuses our 
statesmen of condoning broken Treaties, plunder and destruc- 
tion of nations, on the part of our allies. This is not the first 
time that Friends have insisted on finding “ nothing but vices 
in their own countrymen and nothing but virtues in their 
country’s enemies,” as witness the South African War, when 
many of our members were openly on the side of the Boers. 
I believe that Friends by adopting such methods do infinite 
harm to their own principles, and I should like them to hold 
themselves entirely aloof from all discussion of the war and 
what led up to it, and the means to be taken to bring it to a 
conclusion. The Society has always been in the forefront in 
relieving the distress of the victims of war. They raised large 
sums of money to relieve the distress caused by the ravages 
in the Balkan States, and they are doing the same now in aid 
of the peoples of France and Belgium, and many of their 
ablest members are on the spot administering the funds with 
economy and judgment. Let them confine their energies to 
such an admirable and Christian work, and “let those who 
made the war make the peace.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Derby. ANDREW SMITH. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence. We are glad 
to close it with so admirable a letter as the one above.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





THE ACT OF ALGECIRAS. 
(To rae Epitor or tas “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—I am no supporter of the “Union of Democratic 
Control.” But no one who has the honour of knowing Mr. 
Morel can, without an indignant protest, read your sentence 
upon his book as a “ muddy mixture of pride and ignorance.” 








Iam unable to refer to your article of June 8th, 1912. But 
instead of hurling these epithets at Mr. Morel’s book now, it 
would be more to the purpose to refute it in the light, not of 
the future possibilities of 1912, but of the accomplished 
history of 1915. I can hardly doubt that Mr. Morel has, in 
the course of the last eleven months, learnt that, whatever, in 
his opinion, were the faults of secret or other diplomacy over 
the Morocco matter, that unhappy country has reason to 
thank Heaven that it has come under the control of a French 
rather than a German Protectorate. The only point, however, 
upon which I venture to join issue with you is your assertion 
in the Spectator of June 26th that the Act of Algeciras was 
not broken. After careful perusal of the reissue of Mr. 
Morel’s book, it appears to me that he demonstrates not so 
much that it was broken as that it was a dead letter from the 
first. And why? Because it was, on the face of it, unwork- 
able.—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. H. 

[Our correspondent admits that the Treaty was not broken 
but only “unworkable,” and yet takes us to task for resenting 
the accusation that Britain was a treaty-breaker! If Mr. Morel 
and his supporters think that Germany is a better upholder 
of treaties than Britain, we can only say, in the words of the 
Russian diplomatist, “C'est impossible de causer avec un 
Monsieur comme ga.”—Ep. Spectator. | 





WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AND THE WAR. 
(To tus Eprron or ras “ Srecraton.”) 
Srr,—In this month of July, for a few years past, the Spectator 
has been good enough to find space for a slight forecast of 
the Wesleyan Conference. Your courtesy, I have reason to 
know, has been warmly appreciated. Not Wesleyans only 
have expressed their interest. 

This year the Conference will meet in Birmingham. The 
President-elect, the Rev. R. Waddy Moss, D.D., is a tutor in 
systematic theology, a gifted author, and an intense and 
beautiful preacher. It may seem strange to outsiders that 
the Wesleyans change their “ Archbishop,” with rare excep- 
tions, every year. But so it has always been. And the custom 
possesses undeniable advantages. If something of continuity 
be sacrificed, there are gains in the way of freshness and variety 
of personnel. Because of the war, the Conference would have 
been postponed this year had that course been possible. But 
the assembly is imperative. It is not a voluntary meeting for 
purposes only of discussion, education, edification The 
“Several Conversations "—that is the official descriptive 
phrase—have immediate purposes of legislation and adminis- 
tration. The Conference is the fly-wheel of a highly organized 
ecclesiastical system. Take its chief pastoral function. 
Although each of the ministers, numbering at present two 
thousand five hundred and thirteen in Great Britain, so long 
as he remains “ fit,” and worthy of his sacred office, is always 
found a sphere of work, every appointment is for a year only, 
and must be created or renewed by the Conference. 

The war, as a matter of fact, makes the meeting of the 
highest Court of the Church more than ever necessary. 
Within a few days of the conclusion of last year’s Conference 
in Leeds the war broke out. Instantly various officials and 
Committees, directed by the President, the Rev. Dinsdale T. 
Young—than whom, let me say, no religious Communion bas 
provided a more dignified and resolute exponent of the war or 
of the righteousness of the policy which this country has 
pursued—put into operation their executive powers, and these 
have been fully and consistently sustained throughout the 
year. But now the Conference must confirm what has been 
done, examine the present situation, and adjudge the outlook. 
Happily, so far as one can tell, the Conference will have no 
occasion for criticism or regret in relation to the past. It 
will have to thank certain officials. Among these one will be 
prominent by common consent. This is the Rev. J. H. 
Bateson, Secretary of the Wesleyan Army and Navy Board. 
He is the living link of communication between his Church 
and the representatives of the Admiralty and the War Office. 
And the Conference will be proud of “the people called 
Methodists.” They have given their sons cheerfully to both 
arms of the King’s service; they have spared without mur- 
muring their ministers for enlistment or for chaplaincies at 
home and abroad; they have opened their homes, their 
churches, and their schools for the comfort of the troops. A 
few figures may be interesting. Wesleyan Methodism bus 
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ninety Chaplains to the Forces. They are serving with the 
troops in training in England, the Expeditionary Force in 
France and Flanders, and the Expeditionary Force in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. She has over six hundred officiating 
clergymen to the Royal Army and Navy. Over one hundred 
thousand sons of Methodist homes are serving in the King’s 
forces. 
The Conference in Birmingham will not be without real 
_ anxieties'as to the membership of Wesleyan churches and 
Sunday-schools. A somewhat serious downward tendency 
has appeared in recent years. The effect of the war upon all 
forms of organized religion is sure to be felt in a Church 
which is so sensitive to the temper of the times and the stern 
facts of the moment as is the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
A distinctly encouraging feature is the response which has 
been made to the claims of foreign missions. As a sign that 
the sons of Wesley keep alive the catholic spirit of their 
founder, it may be mentioned that, during the sessions of the 
Conference, an inter-denominational meeting will be held, at 
which the principal speakers will be representatives of the 
Church of England and of the Nonconformist Churches.—I 
am, Sir, &., J. Epwarp Hartow. 
30 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





FOOD AND DRINK. 

(To rum Epiror ov tam “ Srxctaton.”] 
Srr,—In pursuit of the economy essential to victory we must 
not be led into the desert of speculation by any chimera 
Why does your contributor “Z.” (Spectator, June 26th) 
endeavour to obscure the only issue, the successful prosecution 
of the war, by buttressing a cause, for months past tottering, 
by the repetition of statements long since proved inaccurate ? 
I assert that the following five propositions stated by your 
contributor as facts are not only incapable of proof, but have 
been disproved: (1) That alcoholic liquors are of no nutritive 
value; (2) that the country spends £166,000,000 a year on 
drink ; (3) that the liquor trade is in the hands of a great 
and wealthy “Trust”; (4) that bad time-keeping by the 
workers of Tyneside and Clydebank is due to over-indulgence 
in drink; (5) that the use of cereals in the preparation of 
alcoholic drink is waste. 

For disproof of “Z.’s” first proposition I will refer to the 
Report of the Special Commission on Beer published in the 
Hospital of May Ist, 1909. In reply to the assertion that 
the country spends one hundred and sixty-six millions a 
year on drink, it is only necessary to state that this 
figure is the discredited overestimate of the United King- 
dom Alliance, and that even were it true, approximately 
one-quarter of the sum is a direct contribution to 
Imperial or local taxation. To any one at all acquainted 
with the facts the statement that the trade is in the 
hands of a “Trust” is absurd. In no business of its 
magnitude in the world is the competition so keen or the 
interests so conflicting. In rebuttal of the allegation as to 
bad time-keeping, I will cite the Prime Minister’s Newcastle 
speech: “ Nor again is it true or fair to suggest that there 
has been anything in the nature of a general slackness on the 
part of the employed.” The workman who has abused his 
privileges is as rare as the “war-baby.” The British people 
do not use barley hops or grapes as ordinary articles of diet, 
but, on the other hand, as much sugar is used (not wasted) in 
the preparation of non-alcoholic drinks, such as cocoa, tea, 
lemonade, and mineral waters, as in the manufacture of 
fermented liquors. Indeed, if waste can be alleged, an 
argument for economy that is worthy of consideration is 
the fact that one hundred and ten millions a year is spent on 
teetotal beverages, which for the most part contribute little 
to the revenue and have not the undoubted medical and 
dietetical value of beer, wine, and spirit, when used, as they 
are by the enormous majority of us, in strict moderation.—I 
am, Sir, &c., x. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 
(To tux Epiron or tes “Srsucraron.’’] 
Sir,—In your article on “The Open-Air Hospital at Cam- 
bridge” in last week’s Spectator you quote Dr. Shipley as 
saying that in an ordinary hospital the expense works out at 
£200 a bed, and that at the London Hospital, which you are 
kind enough to say is a notoriously well-managed hospital, 
the expense is more like £300 to £400. This is compared 








with the cost at Cambridge, which Dr. Shipley says was 
only £16. 

This statement of Dr. Shipley’s has brought much corre. 
spondence on me, and some abuse. So will you allow me to 
state that Dr. Shipley was only comparing the cost of con. 
struction, not of upkeep? The two things are not comparable 
—a hospital built for all time (the London is nearly two 
hundred years old) and a hospital erected for merely tem. 
porary use. I could erect a wooden shelter to hold four 
patients for £20, but I could not build a cottage to hold them 
for less than £200. The expense of upkeep at the London 
Hospital, including everything, in- and out-patients, is about 
£120 a bed. The expense incurred by hospitals doing special 
work, like the hospital for officers suffering from shock, is a 
good deal more. All depends on the sort of work done,— 
I am, Sir, &c., KNUTSFORD, 

Kneesworth Hall, Royston, Herts, 


[We fully understood Dr. Shipley to mean that for con. 
structional purposes, not for those of upkeep, the bospital 
cost only £16 per bed, since corrected in his letter to 
Thursday’s Times to £16 17s. 6d. per bed. A construction 
or housing comparison is worth making, but we agree that 
differences in apparatus and special forms of treatment 
make comparison in working expenses almost valueless,— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





CONVALESCENT AUXILIARY 
HOSPITALS. 

[To tux Epiron or tes “Srecrator.”] 
Si1r,—I shall be much obliged if you will kindly give the 
enclosed notice publicity in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. H. KenpzERDINE, 
Hon, Secretary. 


QUEEN MARY’s 


St. Stephen's House, Westminster, 8.W. 


“The Committee of Queen Mary’s Convalescent Auxiliary 
Hospitals wish to make known to all artificial limb makers in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland that an Exhibition of Artificial 
Limbs will be opened at Queen Mary’s Convalescent Auxiliary 
Hospitals, Roehampton House, Roehampton Lane, 8.W., on 
July 20th, and will remain open until July 23rd inclusive. The 
Committee will be glad if any limb makers who have not already 
received an invitation to exhibit, and who would like to do so, 
will communicate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. H. Kenderdine, 
at St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 8.W., who will send full 
particulars. 

A Conference in connexion with the Exhibition will be held at 
Roehampton House on Thursday, July 22nd, at 3 o’clock p.m. to 
enable a Committee of orthopedic surgeons and the Directors- 
General of the Navy and Army Medical Services to confer with 
the artificial limb makers as to the best way of dealing with the 
great national problem of the supply of artificial limbs to our 

lant sailors and soldiers. Any members of the medical pro- 
ession who wish to attend will be welcome. With the approval 
of the Directors-General of the Army and Navy Medical Services, 
old and silver medals will be given, as well as diplomas for the 
st exhibits, which will be judged by a Committee of English, 
Scotch, and Irish orthopedic surgeons,” 





VOLUNTARY WORKERS IN HOSPITALS. 
[To tae Eprror or tur “‘ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Many people will be glad that your correspondent 
“FS.” has raised the question of the treatment of members 
of Voluntary Aid Detachments by the trained and paid 
staffs in hospitals, especially those who, like myself, are 
cognisant of the hard work given by V.A.D.’s for years 
past to fit themselves to be of use in the evil hour. Now 
it has come, hundreds of these women, intelligent and 
cultivated, have left comfortable homes and congenial sur- 
roundings to do their bit with as ardent a spirit of patriotism 
as that which has inspired their civilian brothers to leave their 
homes and business to go out and fight. In many instances 
they are given work for which they have not been trained, and for 
which their previous circumstances have not in any way fitted 
them. It is like taking a fine-edged razor to chop wood. This 
is a fault of organization, and is a separate question, but the 
V.A.D. accepts the situation and does quite cheerfully the 
housework, &c., which falls to her, and makes no complaint. 
But the ungenerous attitude of antagonism on the part of the 
trained staffs generally—though happily there are honourable 
exceptions—to which the nursing Press gave a most re- 
grettable lead, does cause much complaint, and very properly 
so. The matter is quite simple. Either the help of the 
Voluntary Aid Detachments is necessary in the military 
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hospitals or it is not. If itis, the paid staff should recognize 
that this help is given, not in rivalry, but often at the 
sacrifice of health, in order that shortage of ward-maids and 
probationers and of the money to pay them shall not affect 
the efficiency of the whole. That V.A.D.’s should be met 
with ungenerous and discourteous treatment by their fully 
trained sisters is a blot ona noble profession and should be 
removed. The qualities required in a good nurse, apart from 
her training, are inherent in most women, though the 
superficial and the frivolous are to be found in all ranks. 
And at this moment of crisis all women who are giving their 
lives to the great task of alleviating suffering should rise 
above feminine pettiness and work together in a spirit of 
helpfulness and in a unity inspired by one ideal—that of 
service.—I am, Sir, &c., ENGLISHWOMAN. 

[We are bound to say that the attitude of the professional 
nurse to the V.A.D. probationer is too often that of an 
eighteenth-century Dean to a Minor Canon, or, shall we say? 
of an upper to a lower boy. The former regards the latter as 
hardly a human being. Able professional women, such as 
are the bulk of the sisters and nurses, should realize that 
this attitude is doing real harm, and putting impediments in 
the way of essential work.—Eb. Spectator. } 





HOSPITALITY FOR CONVALESCENT OFFICERS. 
[To tae Eprrorg or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Perhaps you will be so good as to allow me the use of 
your columns to invite a couple of convalescent officers who 
need rest and quiet to spend two or three weeks with us in 
August (from about the 10th). We can offer the best climate 
in England, a good garden, beautiful country (near the sea), 
golf, tennis, swimming-bath, and, I hope, congenial company. 
We should welcome those who, owing to circumstances, are 
without available friends and to whom hotels or lodgings 
would be distasteful or, for financial reasons, out of the 
question. Needless to say, our guests would incur no expense 
whatever beyond their fare here. Perhaps you will kindly 
allow letters to be sent to me through your paper.—I am, 
Sir, &c., East ANGLIAN. 
[Letters should be addressed, not to the Editor or Manager, 
but to “East Anglian,” care of the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE FRESH AIR FUND. 

{To tax Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—I venture once again to bring before your readers the 
work of the Fresh Air Fund, which in the past twenty-three 
years has been the means of sending nearly three and a half 
million children for a day’s outing, and over thirty-one 
thousand for a fortnight’s holiday in the country or by the 
sea. Many who were the guests of the Fresh Air Fund in its 
early days are now fighting our battles on land and sea, and 
I think I may say that wherever our soldiers and sailors are 
found the Fresh Air Fund is known and honoured. Sub- 
scriptions in past years have come from the hill stations of 
India, from the South African veld, from the Fleet at sea; 
wherever there are soldiers or sailors gathered together they 
are always ready to spare a kindly thought for the poor 
children who pass their cheerless lives in the slums of our 
great cities, and the little ones are not forgotten even in the 
dug-outs of Flanders and Northern France. Recently five 
wounded soldiers clubbed together and sent a small sub. 
scription, expressing their appreciation of all the country had 
done for them and their hope that “ the kiddies ” would not be 
overlooked. Overlooked I feel sure they will not be, for the 
generous public realizes how necessary is the work of the Fresh 
Air Fund. The day’s outing has marked a turning-point 
in the life of many a little one of the slums, bringing better 
influences and sweeter surroundings into an existence that is 
ordinarily dreary and hopeless, and often degrading. Incal- 
culable good can be traced to the fortnight’s holiday scheme, 
a comparatively recent addition to the work of the Fund which 
it is hoped to extend greatly ; many an ailing mite has owed 
a fresh lease of life and soul to a happy holiday spent in a 
wholesome and beautiful country home. The King is Patron 
of the Fresh Air Fund and a generous annual subscriber. 
There are no expenses of organization. These are borne by 
the promoters. Every penny subscribed is spent on the 
children. Ninepence pays for a day's outing for one child; 








£8 2a. pays for a complete day party of two hundred with the 
necessary attendants ; and 10s. will give one childa fortnight’s 
holiday. Every subscriber of £8 2s. may have the day's 
outing known by any name that he chooses, and there could, 
I venture to think, be no better way of honouring a dear 
memory or giving thanks for a safe return. The children are 
taken without distinctions of class or creed from the slums 
of the forty-two great cities of the United Kingdom. Sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
Fresh Air Fund, 23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. Artuur Pearson. 





HOW TO BEHAVE IN AN AIR RAID. 
{To tax Epiros or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—During a recent air raid the following incident 
occurred. A certain workshop was so badly shaken by « 
bomb close by that all the dust accumulated on rafters, 
travelling-cranes, &c., began to fall. A cry of “Gas!” was 
raised and a stampede began. But an old Irishman cried : 
“I'd rather be poisoned than run away from them fellows!” 
He wrapped his coat round his head and lay down where he 
was. When the scare was over and the men returned, they 
found him still there, fast asleep. I can vouch for the truth 
of this.—I am, Sir, &., Norta-East-CoastTgr. 





BIRDS IN THE FIRING LINE. 
(To ram Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I read with interest your correspondent’s letter entitled 
“ Animal Life in the Firing Line” (Spectator, June 19th). 1 
am glad that he too has seen poor pussy wandering about in 
the trenches. I have seen one or two of these homeless 
animals, who doubtless come in search of a quadruped which 
abounds here, but which “ Viator” omitted to mention, either 
as being beneath notice, or through fear of the Censor—I 
mean the rat. These animals attain to huge proportions, and 
the rank-and-file, when writing home, very often describe them 
as being “as big as donkeys.” Puss takes her risks in the 
trenches cheerfully and with great sang-froid, doubtless train- 
ing for the promised encounter with the Kaiser’s cats and 
dogs. One of our cats was quite content to sit on a brother- 
officer’s lap and purr to us in our dug-out. Your corre- 
spondent’s remark that there are no birds in the firing line 
reminds me of Virgil’s derivation of the name “ Avernus,” 
and although the firing line may sometimes resemble “ bell 
let loose,” I cannot agree with him as to the absence of birds. 
In the No-man’s-land between us and the hostile sandbags | 
have often stumbled over a partridge scuttling through the 
long clover to get away from the barbed wire which I was 
putting out. Again, one of our sergeants, no mean sniper, 
put a heron out of action when on the wing; unfortunately it 
fell in the German lines. At dawn the larks soar up for us 
from No-man’s-land just as they soared up for Shelley, and 
the cuckoo in his day did not leave us without his message 
from England’s woodlands. “Viator” mentions pigeons. 
My servant caught one for me one day. Yes, “ the desolation 
of death is supreme.” ... Iate him.—I am, Sir, &., 


J. M. G., Lieut. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 

[To raz Epvrrom or tae “ Srrcraron.”] 
Srz,—Spendthrifts of time, in the days before war's stern 
necessity made such waste impossible, evolved the following 
remarkable notice to arrest the attention of passengers about 
to alight imprudently from the Paris tramways :— 

“Messieurs les Voyageurs descendant de voiture sont priés, 
avant de renoncer & l’abri que leur offre la voiture qu’ils viennent 
de quitter, de s’assurer au préalable qu’aucune voiture venant en 
sens inverse n’est & proximité.” 

This is authentic.—I am, Sir, &c., Tempus Fvarr. 

[French official notices are often beautifully correct and 
logically accurate. Take the familiar “ Train se dirigeant vera 
Lyon.” This is really all that can be absolutely affirmed 
about a train. No man can say it will arrive. It is, however, 
safe to state that it is directing itself to a particular place!— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





[To tae Epiror or tux “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—My late father, at Eton 1809-15, used to relate stories 
of one of the Eton Masters renowned for long words. He 
rode out to breakfast on a slow horse on a foggy morning and 
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was late. His excuse: “The density of the atmosphere as 
well as the tardiness of my quadruped have combined to make 
my matutine itineration rather intempestive.” “Shut the 
door” was: “ Let the wooden barrier of our secrets revolve 
upon its axis.”—I am, Sir, &., GRANVILLE FarQquHar. 


Dalton Hall, Beverley. 





[To rus Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.” J 
Srr,—Macready’s Diaries, under date June 8th, 1834, contain 
the following delightful passage: “ Walked much in the 
garden, and submitted myself to the hands of Catherine and 
Letitia, to take out the footmarks of time upon my head.”—I 
am, Sir, &., A. B. H. 





(To rue Epiron or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—Since sending you some samples of clerical brilliance 
a friend has supplied me with another effusion which may be 
worthy to stand alone. I am told that a clergyman sublimely 
described in a sermon the attitude of a true Christian by 
saying that he “stood with one foot resting firmly on the 
rock of ages whilst with the other he pointed to the sky.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. S. 





“THE KISS OF THE SUN FOR PARDON.” 
(To tue Eprror or tux “ Srrcraror.’’] 
§1rn,—The quotation beginning “The kiss of the sun for 
pardon” is from a poem called “ God’s Garden,” written by 
D.T. Gurney. The correct version of the third line is :— 
“One is nearer God’s heart in a garden.” 
The poem has been set to music by F. Lambert (Chappell and 
Co., Ltd.).—I am, Sir, &., R. Kyitz Knox. 
College Gardens, Belfast. 





“THE LAND OF THE BRAVE AND THE FREE.” 
[To ram Epiron or trax “Srscraror.”’} 
Srr,—In reference to the poem, “The Land of the Brave and 
the Free,” in your issue of June 26th, I put it to you that a 
possible attitude of mind for one of the “Brave” is the 
following: “I will force my neighbour to pay for my pension, 
for the education of my children, for cheap trams, baths, 
hbraries, and anything else I can get, but I will not go to the 
last cowardly extremity of forcing him to risk his life for me 
against his will.” There were probably many millions who 
thought this in July, 1914, but the rapid dégringolade of 
the English character that has taken place since then hus 
reduced their numbers to insignificance, I fear, and if con- 
scription is not averted a good many men ont here will be 
wondering what exactly they are fighting for.—I am, Sir, &c., 
In the Field. x. 





“BRITON” AND “BRITISHER.” 
(To tax Eprron or tux “Srecraror.”’] 
Smr,—As the question of the use of the word “ Briton” or 
“Britisher” as applied to our countrymen is frequently 
arising in the Press, it may be of interest to trace the origin 
of the word “ Britisher,” which is not synonymous with 
“Briton.” I believe it to have been originally a sort of nick- 
name applied by British officials abroad to those who have a 
right toclaim their protection as being British subjects, but 
who are obviously not Britons, true or otherwise. Such, for 
instance, are a full-blooded negro from the Gold Coast, 
inhabitants of Malta and other dependencies of the British 
Crown, many of whom do not speak English and have never 
seen the British Isles. It would bea misnomer to call such 
persons “ Britons,” but it was never intended that the word 
“Britisher,” used as a substantive, should apply to them 
except as a shortened form of “ British subject.”—I am, Sir, 


&e., B. 


SUMMER MEETING ON THE WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS: 
KING’S COLLEGE, JULY 12run-3lsr. 
{To tue Eprror or tux “Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to know that a 
Summer School on this subject has been organized by Professor 
Geddes and Dr. Gilbert Slater and a strong Committee, including 
the Principal of King’s College. It will include, besides lectures 
by its organizers, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, Dr. Seton-Watson, and 
others, conferences on “The Mobilization of Science,” “ Relief 
Work,” “Reconstruction in Belgium and Northern France,” 
“ Educational Problems of the War,” “Rural Development,” Xe. 
There will also be two exhibitions in connexion with it. All 








further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 21 Bucking. 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘Syprita Braxrorp, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion onty means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 








Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Hap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army, 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 
(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


THE LAST TWO COLLECTS. 


You shall read your portion of Book and Psalter, 
With the First for the Day appointed there, 
And the last two Collects shall never aller, 
But daily be said at Morning Prayer. 


Is it all lip-service, and grown habitual, 
Since that shall be that bath ever been P? 
Nay: something shall one day light your ritual, 
To show what the last two Collects mean. 


You shall pray the Author of Peace to friend you, 
For all your frailties and all your faults, 

You shall pray that His strength may still defend you, 
His humble servants, in all assaults, 


Then, safely brought to the day’s beginning 
By the power of the everlasting might, 

You shall promise yourselves, the weak, the sinning, 
To do that is righteous in His sight. 


And courage may fail, and hearts may falter, 
But His protection shall never cease, 
Like the last two Collects that never alter— 
You shall always pray for Grace and Peace. 
ALFRED COCHRANE, 








BOOKS. 


—_—@——— 
LORD CURZON’S SPEECHES.* 

Ir an impartial foreigner, ignorant of the ways of our party 
politics, were to read this book, we think he would be puzzled 
to say how Imperialism of Lord Curzon’s sort could ever have 
been spoken of by any one as an aggressive or acquisitive 
creed. The speeches are a conspectus of Imperial rule, its 
motives, its ambitions, and ita self-denying ordinances, and 
we can find in them nothing that is not honest and of good 
repute. On almost every page we encounter reverent aspira- 
tions towards pure government, self-sacrifice, a high sense of 
trusteeship, a sense of things beautiful and ennobling. The 
impartial foreigner would certainly inquire how it came about 
that these utterances were not accepted by non-Imperialists 
at their face-value, and the only answer we could give would 
be that, though Lord Curzon never advocated grasping new 

* Subjects of the Day: being a Selection 0° Speeches and Writings, By Earl 
Curzon of Kedleston. With an Introduction by the Earl of Cromer. Edited 


hy Desmond M, Chapman-Huston, London; George Allen aud Unwin, 
(10s. €d. net. ] 
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territory for the sake of ownership, never dreamed of taxing 
subject people, as the Romans did, in order to raise revenue, 
and never flouted any other Power in a spirit of cynicism or 
arrogance, he did advocate the maintenance of a powerful 
Navy and an adequate Army for the protection of British 
rights. If the foreigner protested that this was surely not a 
sufficient reason for confusing Lord Curzon’s Imperialism with 
Jingoism, we should have to repeat that, whether the reason 
was sufficient or not, it was in fact the only reason. Looking 
back now from the position to which the world has been 
dragged by Germany’s monstrons policy, we find it indeed a 
strange reflection that thousands and thousands of charges 
and criticisms directed against sane Imperialists had no 
better foundation than the assumption that no Power could 
be wicked enough to plunge the world in war, and that there- 
fore the advocacy of careful military preparations was a proof 
of some original political sin. From this point of view the 
"publication of a collection of Lord Curzon’s speeches is timely. 
The assumption that a gigantic war is too bad to happen 
cannot be made again by any reasoning man, at least fora 
generation or two, however short political memories may be. 
We may hope, therefore, that the creed of sane Imperialists 
may enjoy a new consideration from those who were before 
temperamentally opposed to it. We heartily commend this 
book to the attention of those who still would not call them- 
selves Imperialists, and would ask them: Can you now, 
knowing what you do know, perceiving the world to be what 
it is, any longer withhold your approval from a scheme of life 
which aims at high things, and for the rest does no more than 
postulate that the protection of the Imperial household from 
brigands and disturbers of the peace is such an insurance 
policy against ruin as every cautious householder ought to 
effect P 

Lord Cromer, with his unfailing faculty for extracting the 
essence out of any complex matter and exhibiting it in such a 
way as to make approval or disapproval seem but the answer 
to a very simple question, has said in his preface to Lord 
Curzon’s speeches very much what we have said above. He 
writes :— 

“We still at times hear insinuations that the great desire of 
that splendid Indian Civil Service, whose prowess Lord Curzon 
vaunts in noble and inspiring words, and every member of which 
fee's,in a greater or less degree, that he ‘has his hand on the 
pulse of the universe,’ is to maintain in ignoble thraldom the 
people whose moral and material welfare is the ceaseless object of 
their solicitude. The fallacy that every Imperialist agent is 
possessed with an insane desire to enlarge the area of territories 
painted red on the map of the world is far from being extinct. It 
may confidently be anticipated that when, as may not improbably 
happen, Mesopotamia is added to the dominions of the Crown and 
the British and Russian frontiers become conterminous—a con- 
summation which it has for more than a century past been the 
main object of Anglo-Indian statesmanship to avoid—it will be 
forgotten that no warmer advocate of Persian independence ever 
existed than an Imperialist Viceroy, and that this political mis- 
fortune, as I should term it, was due, not tothe vaulting ambition 
of some purely imaginary ‘prancing Pro-Consul,’ but to the fact 
that, in the purchase of the Persian oilfields, a Government and 
Parliament of marked democratic tendencies rushed into a very 
important undertaking without any due appreciation of the 
gravity of its proceedings or of the ultimate consequences which 
those proceedings would probably involve. It is well, therefore, 
that the wishes and aspirations of rational Imperialists should be 
reiterated by a foremost representative of the Imperial school.” 
As Lord Cromer points out, the difference between British 
Imperialism and Prussian absolutism is suggested in the 
illuminating fact that the natives of India when the present 
war broke out, instead of making another Mutiny, as the ill- 
informed politicians of Berlin expected, rallied to the defence 
of the British Crown. If a succession of Prussian rulers had 
been Viceroys of India for generations, would there, could 
there, have been any such spontaneous act of homage and 
fidelity? As Lord Curzon said of the Indian troops when 
they were on their way to Europe :— 

“Why are these men ccming? What has induced them to 
velunteer to take part in our fighting? They are thousands of 
miles away. They cannot hear the thunder or see the smoke of 
the guns. Their frontiers have not been crossed, their homes are 
not in jeopardy. They are not our kith and kin; no call of tho 
blood oy to them. Is it not clear that they are coming 
because the Empire means something to them, much more than 
mere government or power? It speaks to them of justice, of 
righteousness, of mercy, and of truth. They have no desire to 
exchange that rule for the Prussian sabre or the jackboot of the 
German trooper. They have no desire to change that rule for any 


other. If any testimony was ever required to the feelings by 
which they are actuated and to the success of the fundamental 








principles by which we have endeavoured to rule them, surely it 
is to be found in this convincing and overwhelming demons- 
tration.” 

What are the characteristics of Lord Curzon’s Imperialism ? 
His Imperialism is not what Lord Cromer calls a “tepid 
cosmopolitanism.” Lord Curzon is an ardent lover of his 
country, its institutions, its beauties, its traditions. Although 
we had read all these speeches when they were delivered, we 
confess that we had not expected that they would make on 
us when read asa whole so deep an impression of passion. 
His pride, his reverence, and his affection are not less than 
passionate whether he is speaking of English law, of English 
scenery, of ancient monuments, of London, of Oxford, or of 
Eton. It isa generous man who speaks thus, unmistakably 
not a man whose blood is stagnant or whose feelings petrify 
you with their inhuman detachment. Lord Curzon’s most 
pointed admiration is excited by the gallantry of those devoted 
spirits who serve the Empire in comfortless or perilous places, 
perhaps laying down their lives, like Captain Seott, “for 
a great idea.” There is nowhere a sign that he worships 
bravery that is spent in the pursuit of glory, or power, or 
wealth; gallantry is full of meaning for him only when it 
opens up the path of civilization, conciliates dependent races, 
advances scientific learning, solves a geographical riddle, and 
so forth. “ The real cement of Empire,” he says, “is brother- 
hood, and the real basis of brotherhood is mutual under- 
standing.” Again: “ Never sacrifice a subject interest—that 
is, the interest of a subject dependency or possession—to 
exclusively British interests. Do not force upon your 
dependencies a policy which may be distasteful or unsuitable 
to them, merely because it is advantageous to yourselves. 
The meaning of Empire is not to impose on dependencies the 
will of the Mother-country or master power, but to effect a 
harmonious co-ordination of the interests of the whole.” A 
little meditation on this type of Imperialism would be timely 
not only for Englishmen who may be inclined to reconsider 
their whole position now that the belief in an era of unbreak- 
able peace is shown to have been a delusion, but for the men 
of neutral countries who are watching the war with, it may 
be, a certain hesitation whether they ought or ought not to 
take up arms themselves. Let them ask themselves whether 
it isa good or a bad thing that such Imperialism as Lord 
Curzon stands for should continue in the world. Let them 
make no mistake as to the issue. If Germany were to win 
this war, British Imperialism would be condemned to extinc- 
tion. And there is not a country in the world which would 
not be profoundly affected by the substitution of Prussian for 
British methods. 

We will end by quoting an extract from Lord Cromer’s 
preface in lighter vein :— 

“In some respects Englishmen are remarkably elastic—more so, 
I think, than any other members of the European family, I 
could give numerous instances which are within my own 
experience to show how readily young men fresh from the 
English schools or universities adapt themselves to new surround- 
ings and speedily identify themselves with the interests of the 
people over whom they are called torule. But on certain points 
the Englishman never shakes off his insular habits. Lord Curzon 
in one of his speeches says: ‘From my own experience, I would say 
that the first thing an Englishman does in the outlying portions of 
the Empire is to make a race-course; the second is to make a 
golf-course.’ I can confirm the correctness of this testimony. In 
1872, I landed on the island of Perim, where the ship bearing 
Lord Northbrook to India stopped in order to enable him to form 
an opinion as regards an important question then —s con- 
nected with the erection of certain fortifications. The island of 
Perim is surely one of the most desolate and inhospitable spots on 
the face of the globe. Its sun-baked surface consists of glistening 
black rock and of sand. There is nota vestige of vegetation on 
the whole island. Neither is there any natural water supply. I 
gathered during my brief visit that the principal inhabitants of 
the island were scorpions, one of which is to be found under 
almost every stone. The lighthouse-keeper, who together with a 
young officer in command of a detachment of Sepoys formed the 
total white population of Perim, took me to the top of the light- 
house, whence the whole of the island was visible. After 
alluding to other objects of local interest, he pointed to an arid 
waste of sand and said, ‘ That is the race-course.’ As there was no 
four-footed beast on the island I expressed my surprise, and 
inquired whether any races had ever taken place. He was unable 
to answer this question, but he assured me that the particular 
locality which he indicated had ‘always been called the race- 
course.” When I arrived in Cairo, less than a year after the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir had been fought, every department of the Adminis- 
tration was ina state of the utmost confusion. Nevertheless, a 
race-course had already been laid out and a Grand Stand erected. 
A golf-course followed after a short interval.” 
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THE END OF THE TRAIL® 

Ar the end of Mr. Powell’s book there is a map which shows 
the long stretch of coast country from New Mexico up to British 
Columbia. This is “the end of the trail,” the last limit of the 
human migration which began with the crossing of the 
Caspians and ceased with the crossing of the Rockies. Here 
is the only remaining frontier-land of our known world ; here, 
in spite of railroads and commercial development and the 
incessant march of American civilization, is true pioneer 
work waiting to be done. Here, Mr. Powell assures us, we 
may even find lingering the conventional romance of the 
Wild West; here, in California and Arizona at all events, is 
land which has been singularly blessed and enriched by a 
favouring Providence. 

The country under consideration, even if it does not possess 
so many of the qualities of Eden as is claimed by the author’s 
optimism, is peculiarly interesting on two accounts. It has 
been moulded, and is being influenced, by an amazing 
variety of races of men: Indians, Mexicans, Americans 
have played their part in its ruling; Chinese labour 
and cosmopolitan tourists are among its economic 
questions. It is a country, therefore, of change and of 
pleasant paradox :— 

“As the cafion widens, the traveller catches fleeting glimpses 
of Chinamen washing for gold on the river bars; of bearded, 
booted lumberjacks guiding with their spike-shod poles the 
course of mile-long log rafts; of Siwash Indians, standing with 
poised salmon-spears on the rocks above the stream, like statues 
cast in bronze. Then the outposts of civilization begin to appear 
in the form of hillsides which have been cleared and set out to 
fruit-trees, of Japanese truck-gardens, every foot of which is 
tended by the little yellow men with almost pathetic care, of 
sawmills, and salmon canneries ; and so through a region where neat 
hamlets alternate with stretches of primeval forest, until in the 
distance, looming above the smoke pall, the sky-scrapers of 
Vancouver appear.” 

Moreover, it is a country stirred by the consciousness of urgent 
progress, thrilled with the heat of the struggle of a frontier- 
land, where the choice must be made swiftly between crops 
and herds, where men have begun and have not yet achieved. 
Of these true pioneers, some 

“have saved and scrimped for years that they might be able to 
buy a ticket from the Middle West, or from the English shires, or 
from the Rhine banks to the beckoning, primeval, promiseful 
land. Others, taking their families and their household belongings 
with them, have trekked overland by wagon, just as their grand- 
fathers did before them for the taking of the West, trudging in 
the dust beside the weary horses, cooking over camp-fires in the 
forest or on the open prairie, sleeping, rolled in their blankets, 
under the stars. Some there are who have come overland 
from the Yukon, on snow-shoes, mayhap ; their pitifully mea 
possessions on their back, living on the food which they killed, 
their only sign-posts the endless line of wire-draped poles,” 

Mr. Powell has excellent qualifications for the writing of 
such a book as this. His wanderings have been too far- 
reaching to allow him ever to be satisfied with a merely 
superficial view of the affairs of a country, intimate enough 
to deliver him from the danger of “ Baedekerism.” He seems 
to feel an equal interest in every aspect of his subject: he is 
capable of genuine enthusiasm, yet measured in the giving of 
his praise. But the breadth of his work has bewildered him, 
and he has failed to realize to the full the immensity of his 
undertaking. The book is planned to follow from south to 
north the route taken by the writer in his car; the journey 
began at El Paso and ended at Prince Rupert. This scheme 
involves the description of the archaeology, history, scenery, 
and economics of each State separately and in succession. 
Now it is exceedingly difficult to treat, in one light volume, 
of all the attributes of half a continent, without giving rise 
to some confusion in the mind of the reader; the difficulty 
becomes an impossibility when it is complicated by the 
reiteration which is inseparable from the geographical arrange- 
ment adopted by Mr. Powell. We cannot but wish that he 
had limited his range and dwelt longer at each point, and 
had used his familiar, sometimes jocular, style on a subject 
demanding less of the austerity and restraint which are 
not natural to him. Still, the book as a whole is as 
pleasant as is always the conversation of a_ travelled 
gentleman; and it is illustrated with a number of admir- 
able photographs. 





* The End of the Trail: the Far West from New Mexico to British Columbia. By 
E, Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S._ With 48 Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, [12s. 6d, net.] 
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THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND.* 

Tru last year the Partitions of Poland seemed ancient history, 
They are not, indeed, further removed from us than the 
French Revolution; yet while that is constantly in our 
minds as the seed-plot and starting-point of so much that 
is actually with us, the Partitions of Poland do but recalj 
the memory of a great political crime. Since the 15th or 
last August, however, Poland has come to have a fresh 
interest. The Proclamation of the Grand Duke Nicholag 
has given new hopes to a nation which throughout a 
long series of misfortunes—some brought on by its own 
errors, and more by the wrongful ambitions of its neigh. 
bours—has never lost its sense of unity or its passionate 
longing for a lost independence. The Powers among 
which its territory has been divided for a hundred and 
twenty years have left no means untried, occasionally to 
conciliate, far more often to extinguish, the recollections of 
Polish greatness or the hopes of a Polish resurrection. Lord 
Eversley has thought the changed prospects which are opening 
to Poland a good occasion for giving a popular account of the 
circumstances in which it disappeared from the map of Europe 
and its conditions under foreign rule. The story is a strange 
combination of deserved and undeserved ill-fortune. Poland, 
before the Partitions, had probably the most impossible Con- 
stitution of which there is any record. Alike as a monarchy 
and as an oligarchy it showed the worst side of each form of 
government. With a King elected by the Diet, having no 
voice in the appointment of the great officers of State, and 
usually forced, as a condition of being chosen, to consent to 
some further reduction in his nominal powers, and a Diet in 
which only the nobles were represented and the action of 
which could be stopped by one negative vote, Poland seemed 
expressly created to be the victim of foreign aggression. 
The temptation thus set up was not likely to be neglected 
when on one frontier her next neighbour was Catherine IL 
and on another Frederick the Great. The first Partition was 
effected chiefly by bribery. In 1773 the Diet was given the 
choice between consenting to partial dismemberment and being 
totally dismembered by force. For all but five months the pro- 
posals of Prussia, Russia, and Austria were hotly debated, 
the Liberum Veto being suspended. But a common fund 
raised by the three Powers had been well laid out, and 
on August 5th the Treaty they offered was accepted by 
the Diet. Voltaire wrote to Frederick: “It is your destiny 
always to astonish the world. I know not where you will 
stop.” But Frederick preferred to lay the responsibility on 
Russia. The second Partition was begun by a secret Treaty 
between Prussia and Russia, which provided that the Treaty 
“was to be kept secret until Prussia was put into actual 
possession of the district to be ceded to her,” and forty 
thousand Prussian troops immediately crossed the frontier. 
Austria naturally resented this transaction, and the Emperor 
Francis at once demanded “ an absolute equality of acquisition,” 
though it “ was with regret” that he had consented to seek this 
equality at the cost of Poland rather than of France. The form 
of obtaining the consent of the Diet was again gone through. 
But this time the Russian Ambassador at Warsaw felt himself 
strong enough to arrest and send to Siberia the seven principal 
leaders of the Opposition. In the end the Treaty was accepted 
“in dead silence.” 

The share of England in these events consisted of a strong 
protest in January, 1793, which was maintained in words 
but withdrawn in effect just three weeks later. On 
January 13th Grenville told the Austrian and Prussian 
Ambassadors that George III. “ would never be a party to 
any concert or plan one part of which was the giving of com- 
pensation for the expenses of the war from a neutral and 
unoffending nation.” On February 5th he again wrote to 
our Ambassador at Berlin that, “though his Majesty never 
can consider it [the second Partition] but with disapprobation 
and regret, he has no intent to oppose its execution.” The 
only English opponent of the Partition was Charles Fox—so 
great and so inevitable had been the change in English feeling 
caused by the opening of the navigation of the Schelde by 
the French Revolutionary Government. From that moment 
the one object of English foreign policy was the defeat of 
French designs in Europe. 
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In an interesting final chapter Lord Eversley describes 
the condition of Poland under its three masters. The 
good intentions of the Emperor Alexander L were neutral- 
ized by his brother Constantine, to whom the carrying 
out of them was entrusted, and all trace of them dis- 
appeared during the reign of Nicholas I. Under Alexander II. 
important concessions were again promised, and but for 
the Polish insurrection in 1863—“a hopeless movement 
from the very first”—the promise would probably have been 
kept. After the suppression of the rebellion the use of the 
Polish language was forbidden, and the Russian judicial 
system was introduced. Since the accession of the present 
Emperor the situation has improved. The Polish language is 
permitted in churches and schools, and the sale of land to any 
non-Russian purchaser is no longer forbidden. The absorption 
into Russia, with the consequent freedom of trade between 
the two countries, has led to a great increase in the national 
prosperity of Russian Poland. Her manufacturers “ have had 
the benefit of an open market to a country of one hundred and 
sixty millions of people,” while the condition of the peasantry 
has been improved by the change from a condition of serfdom 
toone of ownership. The record of Austria as regards her 
Polish subjects has since 1866 been a far better one. Galicia 
enjoys a very full measure of autonomy. A Diet has been 
formed in which the Polish and Ruthenian languages are 
used, and Polish and Ruthenian Deputies have seats in the 
Reichsrath. “It is the only country inhabited by Poles in 
which they are permitted to express themselves freely, in 
speech and writing, in their own language, where no attempt 
is made to prevent their free development, and where they can 
celebrate events connected with the past history of Poland.” 
Austria has found the benefit of this policy in the present 
war. As might be expected, it is in Prussia that the Poles 
have for the last thirty years had the worst treatment. In 
1885 all Poles of Russian origin were expelled from Prussia. 
In 1886 a Commission was appointed to purchase the estates 
of Polish owners and divide them imto small holdings to 
be farmed by German peasants. In 1907 Prince Biilow 
continued Bismarck’s policy by giving to the same Com- 
mission powers of compulsory purchase of the land of 
Polish owners at prices fixed by the authorities. The use 
of the Polish language is also forbidden in the Law 
Courts and in elementary schools. As, in spite of these 
measures, the proportion of land held by Polish owners 
bas increased owing to the skill with which the purpose of 
these laws has been defeated, Prussian methods seem to have 
had precisely the results that might have been looked for when 
applied to a race of much greater intellectual quickness. 





FROM THE FRONT.* 

Tux fog of censorship which hung for so long over the 
fighting in Flanders, only penetrated at casual points by 
the accredited “ Eyewitness,” is now slowly lifting. Many 
volumes are appearing in which we can read more or less 
eomplete and trustworthy accounts of the gallant deeds of 
the soldiers who have held back the great German onslaught 
in the western arena of war. There are indeed so many of 
these volumes that it is impossible to devote to them as much 
space as the intrinsic interest and literary ability of some 
would otherwise suggest. We can only point out that such 
books as the five which now lie before us are all, in their 
several ways, deserving of being read. Mr. Will Irwin in 
Men, Women, and War' gives us a collection of the things which 
he has seen in Flanders, and which on second thoughts strike 
him as best worth a permanent form. He begins on a note of 
veritable comedy, dealing with the adventures of the four 
American war correspondents who managed to blunder right 
through a battle in a Brussels taxicab. From this he takes us 
straight to the heart of the tragedy of Louvain, which he 
describes in terms which are the more impressive because of 
their studied moderation. Like many of the best Americans, 
Mr. Irwin is a pacificist and an adversary of war. But what 
he saw in Belgium has convinced bim that an exception must 
be made in favour of the present war :— 

“I beg the reader,” he says, “to let nothing which I have said 





* (1) Men, Women, and War, By Will Irwin, London: Constable and Co. 
38. 6d. net.J——(2) The Agony of Belgium. By Frank Fox. London: 
utchinson and Co. [ts. net.]——(3) At the Front with Three Armies. By 
Granville Fortescue. London: Andrew Melrose. [6s. net.]——(4) The Bishop 
of London's Visit to the Front. By the Rev. G. Vernon Smith. London: 


memans and Co, [1s. net. ]——(5) With Our Fighting Men, By the Rev, W.E. 
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carry the implication that I would turn the hands of the more 
civilized European nations back from their task. Democracy, 
attacked without and within, is on test. If the more civilized 
European nations fail, the end will bea worse thing than war. ... 
The more civilized nations of Europe, joined with that nation 
which has such splendid possibilities of civilization, are fighting 
this war against old, barbaric and Pagan conceptions of kingship. 
It is not political warfare; it is a Holy War.” 

We have thrilled with a silent pride to read Mr. Irwin's 
chapter on what he calls “The British Calm.” He has 
managed, as not all external observers do, to get below the 
surface of our notorious imperturbability and refusal to betray 
emotion on recognizing “the invidious and the disagreeable.” 
He thinks that this national quality has its bad side—that to 
it must largely be ascribed our lack of preparation and early 
muddling. But he adds that 

“it is this imperturbability which prevents them [the British] 
now from anything like panic over the danger ; which has enabled 
them to work system pat | efficiency out of a muddled beginning ; 
which makes even their raw troops behave like veterans on that 
nerve-racking line; which turns every threat of Germany into a 
prop for the national back-bone; which, should invasion come, 
will keep them fighting when any other nation would have resigned 
themselves. If they win, if their Empire survives, it will be by 
virtue of this quality.” 

Mr. Irwin’s concluding chapter tells the “Splendid Story of 
Ypres” in a most animated fashion. 

Mr. Frank Fox, who acted as correspondent of the Morning 
Post in the first phase of the war, now gives us a plain, 
unvarnished account of The Agony of Belgium.2 He compares 
that heroic country to a victim stretched on the rack and 
invited to betray his friends at each new turn of the screw. 
The German atrocities, as he shows, formed part of a studied 
policy of “frightfulness.” During four months Mr. Fox 
watched the strength of the martyr ebb away, till the shouted 
“No” of Liége faded to the barely heard whisper of Ypres. 
“During those four months of the torture of Belgium there 
have been incidents of cruelty which went beyond the relent- 
less, the fiendish, and were actually bestial. But no incident 
could equal in ‘frightfulmess’ the cold, considered malignity 
which at every turn of the rack offered to the tortured victim 
surceage from agony at the price of treachery.” 

Mr. Graville Fortescue, who went to the front early in 
August as the special correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph and the New York American, tells us that the 
publication of At the Front with Three Armies® has been 
delayed for three months by the British Censorship, which 
insisted on much being omitted from his pages. In America 
the volume has been issued in a fuller and uncensored form. 
Mr, Fortescue, who has done ten years of military service in 
the United States, is a trained observer, and it would be 
useful to read his full narrative. Enough is left, however, to 
make a most interesting story of the fighting on both the eastern 
and the western fronts. Perhaps the most valuable chapters of 
all are those which describe German life in war time, and 
which should be laid to heart by all who flatter themselves 
that the German people are not heart and soul with the 
Prussian rulers who made and are conducting the war. 

The Bishop of London’s Visit to the Front* tells the up- 
lifting story of what a clergyman of another denomination 
has well called “a holy and triumphant progress.” It has 
been admirably written by the Bishop’s chaplain, the Rev. 
Guy Vernon Smith, who was with him the whole fortnight, 
and has recorded impressions that were still fresh in his 
memory. It amply illustrates the Bishop’s own statement 
that “the realities of war have melted away the surface shy- 
ness of men about religion; they feel they are ‘up against’ 
questions of life and death.” Very interesting, also, is the 
Rev. W. E. Sellers’s account of the good work that is being so 
simply and devotedly done by various religious agencies, from 
the Church of Rome to the Salvation Army, With Our Fight- 
ing Men.* Many of the narratives included in this volume will 
bring a lump into the reader's throat and pride of patriotism 
into his heart. 





“KITCHENER’S MEN,.”* 
In his very realistic Autobiography of a Navvy Mr. Patrick 
MacGill told us much about the intimate life of the navvy. 
His new book deals, in a slighter but very readable fashion, 
with his personal experiences since he enlisted in the 2nd 
London Irish Battalion, with which he is now “ somewhere at 
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the front.” He tells us how he quickly learnt that he was “a 
unit in the most democratic army in history; where Oxford 
undergraduate and farm labourer, Cockney and Peer’s son 
lost their identity and their caste in a vast war machine”; 
and how he also learnt “that Tommy Atkins, no matter from 
what class he is recruited, is immortal, and that we British 
are one of the most military nations in the world.” We are 
glad to see that Mr. MacGill, in common with every one else 
who knows the facts, pays a tribute of esteem to the non- 
commissioned officers who are still, as Mr. Kipling once sang, 
the backbone of the Army :— 

“No man who has trained with the new Army can be lacking in 

respect for the indefatigablo N.C.O., upon whom the brunt of the 
work has fallen. With picturesque scorn and sarcasm he has 
formed huge armies out of the rawest of raw material, and all in 
a space of less than half a year. His methods are sometimes 
strange and his temper short; yet he achieves his end in the 
shortest time possible. He isa for ever correcting the same 
mistakes and rebuking the same stupidity, and the wonder is, not 
that he loses his temper, but that he should ever be able to 
preserve it. He understands men, and approaches them in an 
idiom that is likely to produce the best results.” 
Mr. MacGill has a lively pen and the happy gift of vivid 
description. Within the compass of little more than a 
hundred pages he covers all the essential points that come 
within the notice of a soldier rapidly training for war. All 
those who want to know what kind of life their relatives or 
friends are leading in the new armies cannot do better than 
read this little book, which is a worthy supplement from the 
inside to Mr. Kipling’s brilliant account of “ Kitchener’s men” 
from the outside. 


THE GLORY OF BELGIUM.* 

Tue title of this book, The Glory of Belgium, refers chiefly to 
the splendid monuments of mediaeval architecture. But to 
this title must now be added “ Ichabod !”—at least in a great 
many cases—and every day there is present the anxiety of 
wondering what glorious monument of human genius in the 
past has been destroyed by the nation which has probably 
written more scientific treatises on works of art than any 
other. What is more, practically every destruction of a great 
building in Belgium and France has been an act of deliberate 
wickedness unnecessary from a military point of view. In an 
introductory chapter Mr. Ingpen gives a sketch of Belgian 
history, which shows how hard the lot of a small State has 
been in the past and also how this country has been the prey 
of executioner tyrants from Alva to Wilhelm. The marvel is 
the tenacity of the race and the splendour of its achievement 
in the arts. Flemish Gothic is a thing of its own, especially 
in the region of municipal building, where it is not only 
original but unrivalled—or rather was, for its greatest 
example, the Cloth Hall at Ypres, is now no more than a ruin. 
Strange is the irony that buildings which remained intact 
throughout the so-called barbarous ages fell before the 
advance of scientific warfare. Mr. Bruckman has recorded 
for us in a very artistic way many of the great buildings of 
Belgium. His method for the most part is to concentrate our 
attention by means of light and firm drawing where he wishes 
us to look, and leave the unimportant spaces not worked out. 
If the side of a street has to be included for the sake of 
coherence, though it is at the moment artistically undesirable, 
a flat tone and a few outlines present it unobtrusively. Mr. 
Bruckman wisely avoids filling up the whole of his drawings 
with fully realized things, no matter whether they add to his 
general effect or not. His compromise shows to great advan- 
tage in such illustrations as the street in Malines, where the 
sky, the old building against it, and the modern whitewash all 
blend together in harmony. The tower of Courtrai and the 
two drawings of Louvain are also excellent. Mr. Bruckman 
is best at architecture, but the road at Oudenarde has also 
inspired him. The chapter dealing with Ypres and the places 
near, now familiar in every English village, is sad reading. 
What remains of the fine Town Hall of Dixmude or of the 
old shops in Ypres itself, so charmingly drawn by Mr. 
Bruckman P 








THE MAGAZINES. 
Writina in the Nineteenth Century upon “The Secret of 
Germany’s Strength,” Mr. J. Ellis Barker discusses the great 
advantages possessed by an autocratic over a democratic 
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State for all purposes which demand efficiency, and especially 
in waging war. He argues that efficiency depends upon 
organization, and organization upon discipline, and that 
discipline is scarcely attainable except under an absolute 
monarchy—a statement which, in our opinion, is altogether 
erroneous. In the course of his article Mr. Barker traces 
the growth of Prussian efficiency in the hands of the Great 
Elector, of Frederick William I. and of Frederick the 
Great, and he gives numerous extracts from the writings 
of the last of these, which illustrate admirably his administra- 
tive methods. We may quote as an example the entertaining 
set of rules laid down by Frederick for the meetings of his 
Council of Ministers :— 

“In summer the Ministers shall meet at 7 o'clock in the 

morning, and in winter at 8 o’clock. The meeting shall not break 
up until all the matters which are to be discussed and decided 
upon have been disposed of. Not asingle document must be left 
over for another day. If the business in hand can be finished in 
an hour the Ministers are free to go. If it cannot be settled in 
the forenoon they must continue sitting without interruption 
until 6 o’clock in the evening or until all the business is com- 
pleted. We herewith order Our Minister von Printz that, if the 
Ministers are working later than 2 o'clock in the afternoon, he 
shall have fetched for them four good dishes of food from the 
Royal kitchens, together with an adequate quantity of wine and 
beer. Half of the Ministers shall dine while the other half shall 
continue working, and those who are working shall dine as a 
second shift when those who were dining have finished and aro 
again at their work. In that way the work will be diligently and 
faithfully done.” 
At times Mr. Barker seems to carry his criticisms of 
democracy a little far, as, for instance, when he declares that 
“the English race has expanded so successfully, not because 
of democratic governnent, but in spite of it. It has flourished 
so greatly because of its capacity for colonizing, because it 
was first in the field, because it was favoured by chance, 
because the great nations were fighting among themselves 
while Englishmen were conquering the globe, because it never 
had to fight an organized absolutism such as the German.” 
And in his admiration for Frederick the Great he overlooks 
some of the disadvantages possessed by an autocracy even 
from the point of view of efficiency. History has plenty of 
examples to show us of the failures of absolute government. 
The truth is that no form of government will rescue mankind 
from the clutches of inefficiency. Efficiency is largely a 
matter of men. An efficient man will work any form of 
government efficient]y—witness Lord Cromer’s administration 
of Egypt. The system under which he worked was a 
nightmare of inefficiency——Mr. John H. Harris writes 
with the greatest authority on the subject of “Germany’s 
Treatment of Native Races—and Britain’s Duty.” The 
total area of the German colonies in Africa is nearly 
a million square miles, and their population is estimated 
at about fifteen millions. If these colonies are all 
eventually occupied, as seems likely, by French or British 
troops, two important problems will have to be met. 
The first is the need for preserving or restoring the 
economic assets of the countries taken over. The second 
is the need for improving the conditions of the natives. 
The German administrative policy has had, Mr. Harris 
tells us, a disastrous effect upon the native producer and 
the native labourer. Methods of frightfulness have been 
systematically applied. In Togoland, for instance, according 
to the Gold Coast Leader, “the German Secretary of State 
for the Colonies has admitted that from 1903 to 1913 one 
hundred and five thousand natives have been killed in expedi- 
tions against them.” Again, “in no country,” says Mr. 
Harris, “have I seen natives so utterly terrorized at the 
sight of their white taskmasters as those I saw in German 
Cameroons.” German East Africa includes two negro States 
which are known to contain one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand slaves. Finally, in German South-West Africa, we 
learn, the effects of German terrorization have been the most 
fatal. Since it was taken over by Germany in 1884 harsh 
administration and punitive expeditions have reduced the 
native population from an estimated minimum of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand to fewer than one hundred 
thousand. Not the least of the good results of the war 
would be the improvement in the lot of the African natives 
which we may hope will follow from our occupation of these 
Colonies Among the many other articles we can only 
mention a study on the Vienna Congress by M. Yves Guyot, 
and a sketch of Mr. Bryan’s career by Mr. Sydney Brooks. 
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ninseanianiiacen 
In the National Review the editor deals with some severity 


in bis “Episodes of the Month” with the Dardanelles 
Expedition, and quotes “a distinguished Frenchman” who 
remarked: “How odd you English are. You can breakfast 
in London and be killing Germans by lunch, yet you must 
needs go off and kill Turks at the other end of the Mediter- 
ranean.” Mr. D. L. B. Castle in an article upon “ German 
Territory for the British Empire” argues in favour of our 
permanently annexing the German coast-line between Holland 
and Denmark. He maintains that in order to enforce the 
submission of Germany she must be reduced to the condition 
of an inland Power; and that this must be effected by a 
Russian-occupation of her Baltic littoral, while we perform 
the same function in the North Sea. He adds that this 
occupation would be directly beneficial to us, not only because 
we should be possessed of some exceptionally valuable ports, 
but also because “ it would be the making of the British people 
by giving them a task which for many years would absorb a 
large part of their energies, and would call for the highest 
gifts of statesmanship and governance, as well as keeping 
alive a proper military organization in addition to our priceless 
Navy.” ——The remaining contents include a further article by 
Mr. Ian D. Colvin endeavouring to show that Germany (or 
rather the Hanseatic League) was largely responsible for 
the Spanish Armada, and a plea from Mr. Eustace Miles 
in favour of Government instruction of the people on the 
subject of food-values and cookery. The principal article 
is Mr. Maxse’s “Policy of the Blank Cheque.” This is 
directed against the common view that the Coalition Ministry 
is the only possible Ministry and “the last hope of the 
nation” :— 

“Wo must not anticipate the end of the world because events 
may force some displacement in a Coalition which on the face of 
it is unwieldy and leaderless. Ministers themselves may come to 
realise the urgency of a working Premier, or this salutary change 
may be forced by public opinion. One can conceive a drastic 
reconstruction of the Cabinet with a view to its diminution and 
rejuvenation. Conceivably, extra parliamentary elements might be 
enlisted to strengthen its business and strategic talent now con- 
spicuously lacking, while, if the worst came to the worst without 
our having reached the end of all things, the country might find 
itself under a Committee of Public Safety armed with drastic 

wers. A Kitchener Dictatorship is not altogether inconceivable. 

Pt us hope for the best from the Coalition; let us expect the best 
from the Coalition. But if we are wise we shall be prepared for 
all eventualities.” 
The last number of the review contained a reprint of a 
large part of the Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee. The 
rest of it appears in the present number, together with some 
of the evidence. We may add that an excellent map of the 
Italian frontier is included with this issue. 








“The Temper of the People ” is the title of an article by 
Mr. C. F. G. Masterman in the Contemporary Review. It is 
intended as a counterblast to that section of the Press which 
is perpetually proclaiming the apathy and selfishness of the 
nation at large, and incidentally creating a damaging 
impression upon opinion in neutral and allied countries. 
Mr. Masterman gives quotations from foreign newspapers 
to bear out this view. An American writer, for instance, 
declares that “ the people pursue their businesses and pleasures 
in careless self-confidence, and exhibit a passionate deter- 
mination that not even the most menacing situation in the 
annals of the Empire shall be permitted to curtail their 
eomforts or their indulgences.” The bulk of Mr. Masterman’s 
article is occupied with an eloquent picture of what he believes 
to be the true state of feeling :— 


“I have seen this spirit,” he writes, “in the manufacturing 
North, amongst a tough and hardy people—the hardest to drive 
in the world, and the easiest to lead. In these grey cities, con- 
fronting a war which came to them as a thunderbolt from a 
cloudless sky, they became deliberately convinced that by no 
honourable means could this war be avoided. They settled down 
with quiet, unyielding determination to see it through. Occupied 
seemingly with their work and their pleasure, giving their help in 
their own way, stiff-necked and obstinate if they think they are 
being ‘done,’ they are offering every kind of effort and sacrifice 
mmenand means. They raise battalion after battalion of fighting 
men; they entertain refugees from abroad; they organize care 
for the relatives of those who have gone. I have seen this spirit 
in the little-known life of the real London, the million-peopled, 
unknown City of Labour which surrounds the Metropolis of 
Luxury and Splendour. I have found in that unending labyrinth 
of small, grey streets a generous sharing of precarious wages, 
endurance, an heroic patience, while so many of those who can 
fight have vanished into the vast and unknown regions beyond 


— 


the city or beyond the sea. And I have found it in little South- 
country viliages now in the pageant and glory of high summer, 
with every suggestion of violence banished from that triumphant 
vision. Only on the church door is inscribed the ‘Roll of 
Honour,’ names, most of them, of humble labouring men, who led 
lives of unremitting toil for limited reward. They have all 
responded to the appeal.” 





Dr. Dillon discusses the prospects of the interven- 
tion in the war of the neutral Balkan States, and more 
especially of Roumania and Bulgaria. In the former 
country, we learn, M. Bratiano, the Premier, is almost in 
the position of a dictator; and his aim is virtually to 
secure as much territory as possible for his countrymen, 
with the least expenditure of effort. After setting out the 
terms which Ronmania is offered by the two groups of 
belligerents, Dr. Dillon gives some reasons for thinking that 
the choice will lie in favour of us and of our allies. He adds 
a word of warning to Roumania, reminding her that “the 
hour fora decision bas struck, because the present conjuncture 
enables the Roumanians to offer the highest measure of help 
to the Allies, and to secure the largest terms.” In the case 
of Bulgaria, perhaps the most important factor, according to 
Dr. Dillon, is the personal inclination of King Ferdinand, 
which is strongly on the German side. But even in spite of 
this, and of the unremitting attempts of Germany to influence 
Bulgarian opinion by underliand means, Dr. Dillon sees signs of 
the possibility of an intervention on our side, especially in the 
event of favourable progress in the Dardanelles. Among 
the other articles are a description of German South-West 
Africa by Mr. Alfred Scholfield, and a paper upon “ Intensive 
Farming in Flanders” by Princess Kropotkin. 

Dr. Dillon in the Fortnightly tells us that Italy has gone 
through a veritable new birth in getting free from the old 
influences which held her to Germany. It has been a case of 
the people revolting against the politicians in a marked and 
definite manner. Austria has for some time past considered 
that of her two problems, the South Slav and the Italian, the 
latter was the one to be first taken in hand. A treaty, Dr. 
Dillon assures us, was entered into between Anstria and 
Russia in which the Russian Empire agreed to remain neutral 
in the event of Austria attacking Italy. The part that 
Germany played was characteristic. She pointed out to the 
Italians how bad a plight they would be in unless Germany 
used her restraining influence with Austria. By this means 
Germany gained an ascendancy in Italian affairs. The Balkan 
War diverted Austria’s attention from Italy to the South Slavs, 
but when the present war began Germany was obliged to 
treat the Italian situation seriously. Prince Biilow was sent 
to persuade Italy to accept the German offer of bribes in the 
shape of bits of Austrian territory, and generally to influence 
Italian opinion. Dr. Dillon declares that 





“ He scattered money broadcast, bought up Italian journals and 
journalists, published misleading documents, atmosphered the 
nobility who gathered round his hospitable board like flies round 
a barrel of sugar, and through his agents he invited professional 
anarchists to his palace, where they were encouraged to persist in 
their campaign against King Victor Emanuel’s Government, and 
spoken to about funds, revolvers, and packets of dynamite.” 
Giolitti, who established government by personal corruption, 
was of course the great German asset. His interests were 
solely those of a Tammany “boss,” and therefore he was the 
natural ally of the German Ambassador. Another anti-Italian 
influence has been the Vatican, and Dr. Dillon describes a 
state of things which takes us back two hundred years for 
a parallel. The evil influence centred in Monsignor Gerlach, 
an Austrian who, we are told, “when in Vienna consorted 
with ecclesiastics of the type depicted by Poggio and incar- 
nated by the French Abbés of the free-and-easy days of the 
Regency.” This man became the boon companion of a worldly 
Nuncio at Vienna, who later, on becoming Cardinal Agliardi, 
did not forget hisfriend. Finally, the present Pope “ appointed 
the worldly Austrian Churchman to the post of Partecipante 
and the functions of intimate councillor to himself... . 
shares with him the exterritoriality of the Vatican, allows 
him to communicate in cipher with the band of Austrians and 
Germans who are watching and praying in Swiss Lugano. . . , 
It is fair to add that the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
clergy throughout Italy has with some exceptions been con- 
sistently patriotic.” Dr. Dillon gives an account of Prince 
Biilow’s last card and how he played it. He gotthe Austrian 





concessions amplified, and took them, not to the Italian 
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Government, but to Giolitti, who agreed to them in spite of 
the engagements entered into by the Cabinet with the Allied 
Powers. He also secured the public assent of a majority of the 
Chamber, which was not sitting. The Cabinet resigned, and 
“the magnitude of the danger evoked by the Dictator and 
rendered imminent by the blind obedience of the Legislature 
awakened the nation’s instincts of self-preservation and nerved it 
to a supreme effort, which can only be compared to that sudden 
radical change in individuals which is known as spiritual con- 
version... and Italy took her place among the civilised and 
civilising nations of Europe.” 

——Mr. Archibald Hurd has no difficult task in drawing up 
an indictment of outlawry against the German Navy. He 
contrasts the spirit of our enemies with that of our Navy, 
and of the Committee which is raising funds for a national 
gift to those who sank the ‘Lusitania’ with Nelson’s final 
entry in his Journal——Mr. Frank Fox saw the German 
artillery at work in Belgium at the beginning of the war as 
a correspondent. He is now an artillery officer himself, and 
his judgment of the enemy, as compared to the Allies, is that 
“he had far better preparation but less intelligence. If pre- 
paration were equalized he would take second place.” A curious 
instance is given of the failure of spies in Antwerp, who did so 
much to assist artillery fire, but failed to direct the Germans’ 
guns on to the two bridges of boats over the Schelde. Had 
these bridges been destroyed the retreat of the English and 
Belgian forces to Ghent and Ostend would have been cut off. 
Mr. Fox's conclusions are that we need to be prodigal with 
gunfire—“ the more shells spent the less lives spent.” It is 
impossible to be too cautious as to spies, and, given the same 
degree of preparation and equipment, English and French 
gunners will prove superior to German on account of higher 
intelligence.——Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch discourses lightly 
and pleasantly of “The Workmanship of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” and advises us that in reading Shakespeare 
we get far more insight into the magic of the poet by trying 
to find out how the play is constructed than by dryasdust 
speculations as to how much came from Chaucer, how much 
from Golding’s Ovid, what scientific discoveries were antici- 
pated, and why a fairy was called Mustard-Seed. There is 
much that is attractive in the proposal for a stage setting of 
the play—a great Elizabethan hall with an oak staircase, and 
under the staircase sliding panels which reveal the wood, 
“recessed moonlit with its trees upon a flat arras or tapestry.” 

Last month in Blackwood “The Junior Sub” took leave of 
us in a poem, and we reluctantly said good-bye; but here he 
is again, and as full of life as ever, taking us over to France 
and right up into the trenches. It must be said that of the 
many accounts which have been written none gives so clear 
a picture, and one so easily understood, of the final fortified 
ditch. The account of the journey, or rather of the Staff 
work which made that journey possible, is interesting, and 
when we stop to consider what it means we can only gasp with 
amazement. Speaking of the efficient British Staff officer the 
writer says :— 

“To the eternal credit of the British Army, be it said that he 
abounds in this well-conducted campaign. Asan instance of his 
efficiency, let the case of our own regiment be quoted, The main 
body travelled here by one route, the transport, horses, and other 
details by another. The main body duly landed, and were con- 
veyed to the rendezvous—a distant railway junction in Northern 
France. There they sat down to await the arrival of the train 
containing the other party, which left England many hours 
before them, had landed at a different port, and had not been seen 
or heard of since. They had to wait exactly ten minutes!” 

The first chapters of a new story, “The Thirty-nine 
Steps,” by “ H. de V.,” are to be found in the present number, 
and they include a good deal of excitement, and turn on a 
man who devotes bimself to frustrating a vast international 
political plot. How the man is murdered and how his 
place is taken by another constitute the adventures of 
the first instalment of the novel. The picture of naval 
manners, “Chummy-Ships,” by “ Bartimeus,” is full of 
high spirit and good temper and delightful to read. 
It is the slightest affair, just a scene on board a ship 
of war during a brief time in harbour, when the officers 
invite those of their “chummy-ship” to dinner. The 
evening amusements are interrupted by the signal to get 
up steam and prepare for action on leaving harbour.—— 
General Scott Moncrieff writes his recojlections of the 
Germans in China in 1900. He found some of the older 
officers, including Count von Waldersee, courteous and 











friendly, but the description of the younger men and their 
doings is just what one would suppose from the recent 
behaviour of Germans. Nothing seems to have been too 
ungentlemanly for them to do, and the deliberate disregard of 
the feelings of others was habitual. A certain piece of railway 
belonging to the English was used by all the forces present 
in turn. It was the practice of the Germans after they had 
used the line to take no trouble whatever to leave it in a 
usable state for others; nothing except their convenience 
mattered. The German officers took no interest in their meg 
and took no care of them, with the consequence that their 
sick-list was ten per cent. higher than ours. The soldiers 
naturally followed the example of the officers’ want of 
manners, and, as they always went armed, dangerous situa- 
tions arose, At length our men were allowed to carry stout 
cudgels instead of “swagger canes,” and that difficulty was 
solved. But police work was arduous in the extreme, for the 
German authorities always backed up the drunken vagaries of 
their own officers, and were indignant if these were restrained 
from making themselves objectionable. General Scott 
Moncrieff concludes with a tribute to Count von Waldersee, 
and says that had “men of his stamp been in the ascendant 
to-day, the ignominious history of German degradation might 
never have been written.” 

In the July number of the United Service Magazine is an 
article entitled “ The Navy and the War,” by “ Admiral.” The 
writer, though not apparently prejudiced against Mr. Winston 
Churchill, tells us that, if we are togive him the credit for 
much good work done, we must also charge him with respon- 
sibility for failures :— 

“In doing so, we cannot acquit our admirals and captains 
of having in many cases made mistakes, but as the Admiralty 
have refused to hold courts martial or inquiries, they have 
practically shouldered all the responsibility. The incidents 
to which I refer which eg explanation are as follows, on each 
of which I ean only touch briefly from want of knowledge, as ali 
information will be withheld till the close of the war, when littls 
attention will be given to similar episodes in view of larger 
questions at issue: (a) The loss of our three Cressys. (b) The 
Antwerp fiasco. (c) The lamentable Coronel action. (d) The 
loss of the Lusitania. (e) The naval attack on the Dardanelles. 
As regards (a) it is generally believed that the officer in command 
might have had the protection of destroyers; but it has been 
freely stated that naval opinion looked upon the patrol] by these 
ships as dangerous, and that it was persisted in against the advice 
of the Naval Lords and the Commander-in-Chief. (b) was an 
unfortunate failure, for which it is acknowledged the First Lord 
was responsible, We donot know the whole of the political or 
military circumstances, but it was courting disaster to sond half- 
drilled and unorganized men to share an inevitable catastrophe. 
(c) Undoubtedly ‘some one had blundered’ in leaving weak 
ships like the Good Hope and Monmouth to face Von Spee’s mors 
modern ships. This is not the place to pass judgment on the 
action in which the gallant Sir Christopher Cradock lost his life, 
but if we have been correctly informed both the Minotaur and 
Defence, two of our latest armoured cruisers, were off South America 
shortly before the action took place, and that the Admiral asked 
for one of them, but they were wanted for convoying purposes! 
(a) The loss of the Lusitania is being inquired into. We do not 
know what advice was given by the Admiralty, but reports are 
current that contradictory instructions were received by Captain 
Turner, and it would seem that under the special circumstances 
some protection might have been afforded her; nor does it appear 
that the vice-admiral and senior officer at Queenstown had any 
instructions on the subject. (e) The Dardanelles! Let us hope 
that Mr. Churchill is right in his rather enigmatical statement 
that our forces are ‘separated only a few miles from a victory such 
as the world has not yet seen,’ but the attempt to open the entrance 
to the Sea of Marmora by naval action alone was doomed to fail, 
and it is generally believed that it was ordered contrary to the 
advice of the First Sea Lord. It is probably the case that naval 
opinion was overruled by political requirements for which the 
First Lord was only partly responsible.’ 
It is curious that the Censor should have allowed the publica- 
tion of this passage, but apparently things are allowed to 
magazines which are not permitted to their humbler brethren 
of the weekly or daily Press. However, there can be no 
question that the Spectator may quote what the United Service 
Magazine has been allowed to publish, and, further, to publish 
from the pen of a naval officer. 





FICTION. 





THE VOYAGE OUT.* 
Mrs. Wootr's book, The Voyage Out, is that rarest of things 
a novel of serious artistic value. Some of its readers may 


By Virginia Woolf. London: Duckworth and Co, [6#.] 
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find it irritating or even boring at moments; but ndne of them 
is likely to find it unimportant. A few will even be 
enthusiastic, and will almost be inclined to hail the author as 
a genius and the story as a classic. Before trying to show 
wbat are the merits of the book it will be well to begin by 
giving some idea of its character. In the first place, it is a 
povel of modern life: all of ite characters are contem- 

English people of the upper-middle classes. Next, 
as to the plot, if it can be so described. Rachel Vinrace is a 
girl of twenty-four who has spent all her life in a secluded 
gaburban household, who knows nothing whatever of the 
outside world, and whose naturally strong feelings have found 
their only expression in the love of music. The Voyage 
Out is the history of Rachel’s growing-up. She is taken 
away by an almost stranger aunt and uncle to stay for some 
months in a South American coast town. Mrs. Ambrose, the 
open-minded and sympathetic middle-aged aunt, is an 
important instrument in Rachel’s development; so is Mr. 
Dalloway, the sentimental married politician who on the 
Atlantic voyage gives her a first idea of a flirtation. Finally, 
at Santa Marina there is a large hotel near the Ambroses’ 
villa filled with a colony of English visitors, and among them 
two young men lately from Cambridge—one, St. John Hirst, 
the super-intellectual, egoistic, naif philosopher, and the other, 
Terence Hewet, the more human but also intelligent man of 
letters, with whom Rachel falls in love. Her engagement is 
the last stage of Rachel’s development that we are allowed to 
see, for almost immediately afterwards a catastrophic ending 
closes the volume. From this summary, then, it will be gathered 
that itis not in any thrilling plot or in any dramatic climax of 
events that we must expect to find the book’s value. We must 
look in other directions. First, it must be said that the whole 
story has an almost Tolstoyan appearance of reality. The 
psychology, though it never opens the deepest recesses of the 
mind, creates all the illusion of real life. Every one seems 
solid, every one seems to have an independent character and 
a collection of past experiences—to have a separate existence, 
im fact, outside the pages of the book. Even the final 
catastrophe, which from the purely artistic point of view 
might be held to overbalance the work emotionally, may be 
justified on the ground of its overwhelming reality. How 
eften in real life does a long string of trivialities give place 
without a moment’s warning to the most tremendous issues ; 
and how often does an apparently intentional crescendo of 
interest collapse suddenly into pointlessness. But Mrs. 
Woolf is by no means a mere bleak realist. One of her 
greatest gifts is satirical, and this side of her work makes it 
hard to refrain from a comparison with Jane Austen. The 
visitors at the hotel, each of them a distinct portrait, mock- 
ingly though sympathetically painted, form an astonishingly 
brilliant group. It is unfair to isolate scraps from such a 
picture, but this description of afternoon tea on the lawn out- 
side the hotel will give an inkling of Mrs. Woolf’s gifts in this 
direction :— 

“The tea-party included too many different kinds of people for 
general conversation to flourish; and from Rachel’s point of view 
~~ the great advantage that it was quite unnecessary for 

r to talk. Over there Susan and Arthur were explaining to 
Mrs. Paley that an expedition had been proposed; and Mrs. Paley 
having grasped the fact, gave the advice of an old traveller that 
they should take nice canned vegetables, fur cloaks, and insect 
powder. She leant over to Mrs. Flushing and whispered some- 
thing which from the twinkle in her eyes probably had reference 
to bugs. Then Helen was reciting ‘Toll for the Brave’ to 
St. John Hirst, in order apparently to win a sixpence which lay 
upon the table; while Mr. Hughling Elliot imposed silence upon 
his section of the audience by his fascinating anecdote of Lord 
Curzon and the undergraduate’s bicycle. Mrs. Thornbury was 
trying to remember the name of a man who might have been 
another Garibaldi, and had written a book which they ought to 
read; and Mr. Thornbury recollected that he had a pair of 
binoculars at anybody’s service. Miss Allan meanwhile mur- 
mured with the curious intimacy which a spinster often achieves 
with dogs, to the fox-terrier which Evelyn had at last induced to 
come over to them. Little icles of dust or blossom fell on the 
plates now and then when the branches sighed above. Rachel 
seemed to see and hear a little of everything, much as a river 
feels the twigs that fall into it and sees the sky above.” 

Not only does Mrs. Woolf possess a keen intellect, but she 
has imagination as well of a strange and individual sort. Her 
pages are filled with delightful and unexpected comparisons 
and brilliantly coloured descriptions. An instance of this 


aspect of her writing deserves to be set beside the other :— 
“*A great encampment of tents they might be,’ said Hewet, 


looking in front of him at the mountains. ‘Isn’t it like a water- 
colour too—you know the way water-colours dry in ridges all 
across the paper—I’ve been wondering what they looked like.” 
His eyes became dreamy, as though he were matching things, and 
reminded Rachel in their colour of the green flesh of a snail. She 
sat beside him looking at the mountains too. When it became 
painful to look any longer, the great size of the view seeming to 
enlarge her eyes beyond their natural limit, she looked at the 
ground; it pleased her to scrutinise this inch of the soil of South 
America so er that she noticed every grain of earth and 
made it into a world where she was endowed with the supreme 
power. She bent a blade of grass, and set an insect on the utmost 
tassel of it, and wondered if the insect realised his strange 
adventure, and thought how strange it was that she should have 
bent that tassel rather than any other of the million tassels.” 
Above all, perhaps, Mrs. Woolf is a consummate artist in 
writing. The purity of her style and the certainty of her taste 
carry her through every difficulty, and enable her to describe 
with equal directness the mysterious depths of a tropical 
jungle and a gentleman cutting his toe-nails. She is never at 
a loss for a word, and she never overweights herself with too 
many. She can be simple, elaborate, romantic, or prosaic at 
her will. With such a weapon at her command, and with such 
an intelligence to wield it, it is small wonder that Mrs. Woolf 
has made of The Voyage Out a novel which deserves to be 
read. 


Millstone. By Harold Begbie. (Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
We cannot feel that the subject of Mr. Begbie’s latest 
novel is one which may legitimately be used in fiction. 
If the question of the international traffic in children is to be 
discussed, it had better be treated with severe solemnity. 
Bat at least it may be said in favour of his work that it is 
free from any hysteria or sentimentality. As regards the 
actual construction of the book, the writer has wasted a good 
deal of labour in the setting up of his scenery and the clothing 
of his characters: he continually leads us up to a situation 
which proves after all to be an anticlimax. We are, indeed, 
thoroughly weary of Baverstock’s pastimes and Lucilla’s 
irritating want of courtesy by the time the murder is com- 
mitted, and the real story is unfolded backwards, in second- 
hand narrative. It would surely have been easy for Mr. Begbie 
to establish in a few pages the necessary characteristics of his 
men and women. As types they are interesting enough, and 
their lack of verisimilitude need not condemn them in a novel 
which is half a morality play. The “healthy,” self-satisfied 
Englishman, the fanatical penitent, the gentle hypocrite, are 
strongly contrasted, yet drawn with some subtlety; at all 
events, they are quite adequate for Mr. Begbie’s moral 
purpose. 

Shower and Shine. By Guy Fleming. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s. net.)—Of Mr. Fleming’s sketches several are concerned 
with the war, amongst them a poignant account of an English 
soldier as he fought in the French lines, and an amusing 
dialogue on the now obsolete question of the Russians in 
England. A little satire concerning “a society which was 
established for the express purpose of ‘befriending young 
servants’” is better adapted to the writer's style; it treats the 
well-meant efforts of such societies with unnecessary bitter- 
ness, but it is delicate and effective, and shows that its author 
has discovered the value of the short sentence in the writing 
of a short story. Although he falls sometimes into the 
kindred danger of using it for truism and false paradox, it is 
due to this discovery that he is able to impart an unusual 
vividness to his work. There is seldom a word too much, 
whether of tragedy or comedy or farce. This is, however, the 
third volume he has given us of stories and sketches of 
extreme brevity and lightness; and we hope that soon he will 
attempt something larger and more ambitious—a lengthening 
out of his many ingeniously twisted devices. 

ReavaBLe Nove..—Follow After. By Gertrude Page. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 63.)—Miss Page treats of the effect of 
the war on her beloved Rhodesia : her simple-minded optimism 
helps to atone for a good many faults of style. 
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The new section of the Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford 





University Press, 5s.) extends from “ Trink ” to “ Turn-down,” 
including 3,176 words, and has been edited by Sir James Murray. 
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There are scarcely any words of English origin in the section, 
the large majority coming from Latin either directly or 
through French. Of the words with an interesting history | 4 
included among them, we may mention “ Tripos,” which meant 
originally “a bachelor of arts appointed to dispute, in a 
humorous or satirical style, with the candidates for degrees 
at ‘Commencement’: so called from the three-legged stool on 
which he sat.” The word first appears in this sense in Pepys, 
and subsequently was applied to the list of successful candi- 
dates in the examination for a degree, and finally to the 
examination itself. The longest article in the section deals 
with the word “Turn,” and occupies thirty-six columns. The 
analysis and arrangement of the hundred and twenty-three 
main senses in which this word is used occupied the editor for 
nearly three months. 


M. Arthur Pougin’s Short History of Russian Music has 
been admirably translated by Mr. Lawrence Haward (Chatto 
and Windus, 5s. net). The book is thoroughly well informed, 
and it covers a wider field than Mrs. Newmarch’s work, which 
dealt only with opera. M. Pougin traces (very briefly, it 
should be remarked) the development of music in Russia 
from the folk-songs and early Church music down to Scryabin 
and Stravinsky. We have only noticed one error of fact— 
where M. Pougin gives as an example of the Westernization 
of Tchaikovsky the statement that “the action of The Queen 
of Spades takes place in France.” Those who were fortunate 
enough to hear this opera in Kingsway last month will know 
that as a matter of fact the scene is laid in eighteenth-century 
Petersburg. As regards matters of taste, the most contro- 
versial point is the question of the relative merits of 
Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov. In M. Pougin’s view, it 
is almost entirely owing to the revisions and improvements of 
the latter that Mussorgsky’s works find a hearing to-day. 
But there are many people who disagree with this opinion, 
and who tend rather to regret that the strange genius of 
Mussorgsky should have been so often overlaid, and even 
vulgarized, by the banal efficiency of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
orchestration. 


The Oxford University Roll of Service, 1914-1915, edited 
by Mr. E. 8. Craig (Oxford University Press, 2s. net), reminds 
us once more of the noble work which is being done by the 
Universities. The exact number of names in the list is not 
stated, but we calculate that there must be well over seven 
thousand. Many of the names, of course, are those of men 
who have made the Army their profession; but, as the Vice- 
Chancellor remarks in a foreword, “for those who are in 
residence now, the most impressive part of the list is that of 
the names of men who were here a year ago, who meant to be 
back again last October, and who have felt the higher call 
and subordinated their own immediate interests to the 
country’s need.” 








Three new volumes have appeared in the series known as 
“The Romance of Reality” (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d. each). 
All of them give popular accounts of recent scientific 
discoveries. Modern Inventions, by Mr. V. E. Johnson, covers 
numerous branches of science, most space, however, being 
given to flying machines and to various applications of 
electricity. Electricity is the sole subject of the second of 
these books, written by Mr. W. H. McCormick. Many of its 
innumerable uses are explained in non-technical language, 
while a last chapter entitled “ What is Electricity ?” touches’ 
upon some fundamental questions as to the physical nature of 
the universe. Lastly, Mr. Gordon D. Knox writes upon 
Engineering, and ranges over such subjects as cana!-cutting, 
bridge-building, railway construction, and mining. He adds 
a chapter upon engineering in war, in which some of the 
lessons learnt during the present campaign are set out. 


Mars.—A map of The Austro-Italian Frontier on a scale of 
about twelve miles to the inch has been published by Messrs. 
Stanford (1s.).——Messrs. Bartholomew have issued a Map of 
Italy and the Balkan States (1s.). Its extent (on a scale of 
some thirty miles to the inch) is from Munich on the north to 
Malta on the south, and from Cannes on the west to Con- 
stantinople on the east. The same publishers have sent us 
a General War Map of Europe and the Mediterranean (1s.) on 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


_—_—> —— 
corn (G.), = Driving Force, cr 8vo 





sonnet (Macmillan) 4 ved 








Allbutt (Sir C.), Diseases of the Arteries, 2 vols., 8vo 800 
Boucicault (BR. N. Use The Substance of His House, cr 8vo...(Allen & Unwin) 69 
Breed (C. By her Surveying, cr 8V0 ..............000 ame & Hall) net 10/6 
Burchell (S. oa acob Peek, Orange Grower, cr 8Vo ...... van *- Han ) 6 
Coulton (G. G. ) See French Monasticism in BEER, BPO. crcecsccevepeed mpkin) net 26 
Elphinstone (M. C.), War and the Gospel < Christ, cr 8vo (Skefington net 26 
Fedden (Mrs. R.), The Rock: a pee GE GUD ncoccananstnmnpen (M Is Boon) 60 
Fitzhamon (L.), The Vixen, CF 8V0 ................ccceecceeneeeeeeeeee (Ward & Lock) 60 
Gardner (A.), French Sculpture of the Thirteenth Cen 4to 
(P. ). Warner) net 78 
Herbine (C. G.), The Meeting of the Spheres, 8vo (A. L. Humphre *? net 76 
Hume (F.), , Gamba am, OP Bi. ccccseccccscccccerceccosccsssococssess (Wi 60 
Hutchinson (H.), The Faun and the Philosopher, cr 8vo ..... Hute! fstckinoo} 60 
I Accuse ! by a rman, Svo Hodder & — ee 5p 
Lee’s Dispatches: Unpablisived” Letters of “General Robe —_, ay » 
Jefferson Davis, &c., 8ve ............. net 16 
Lulham (H.), The Otiver Side of Silence, cr ae cnnuscuatal (Simptin nt net is 
Perkins (L. ), The Railroad —_ CP BVO....00000. (Chapman & 
Smith (E. A.), The = i iienncdnasecessncenscccnnspetnonunsenssanbansanielll (Loma) r+ 
Somerville (E. @.) and Ross (Mt yin Mr. Knox" s Country ...... (Longmans) 69 





LIBERTY & CO’S SUMMER SALE 


FOR 
A Catalogue Patterns sent 
itmee” = TWO WEEKS “Sonte: 


ONLY 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 








The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 








GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING, 
Address: MANAGERESS. 
“EMPIRE ” 


Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


The most comfortable material yet introduced, 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
‘ F a Price List 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 


MURPHY HY & . ORR, 208 BELFAST, IRELAND. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Chix. ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVESTOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 











a scale of eighty-six miles to the inch. 


RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—__—- 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......©90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID) .........0.-+-.000.-.6118,000,000, 


ROYAL TOTAL FUMDS - £20,409,644. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
COMPANY, 














ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
_ OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 
LIFTON.—WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE, near Suspen- 
sion Bridge, TO LET for AUGUST and part SEPTEMBER, Three large 
Reception Rooms, eight or more Bedrooms, eve convenience, Garden, 
Garage, Studio. Convenient for Mendip Hills, Bristol Channel, Wye Valley.— 
“5, W.E.,” Box No. 741, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The University of London is about to appoint a PRINCIPAL OFFICER at 
asalary of £2,000a year. Those who are desirous that their names should be 
considered are invited to communicate with the Secretary to the Senate, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 

Testimonials are not required, and canvassing any Member of the Senate is 


prohibited. 
Names should reach the University not later than Wednesday, September 15th, 
15. 


University of London, PERCY M. WALLACE, 
South Kensington, 8.W. Secretary to the Senate. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY.) 





The Council of the College invites applications for the posts of TWO 
ASSISTANT-LECTURERS in the partments for the Training of Women 
Teachers for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received 
oa or before Wednesday, July 25th, 1915, 

University Coltens, Cardiff, D, J. A. BROWN, 

July 3rd, 1915. Registrar. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 
GLAMORGAN TRAINING COLLEGE, BARRY, 





The Glamorgan Education Committee invite Applications for the post of 
MATRON at the Glamorgan Residential Training College for Women. 

Salary £80 per annum, with Board and Residence during term time. 

Applications must be made on Special Forms, which will be supplied, 
together with further information regarding terms of appointment, on receipt 
of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must reach the CHIEF 
EDUCATION OFFICIAL, Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff, not later than 
Wednesday, 21st July, 1915. 





GENTLEMEN FARMERS.—Middle-aged School- 

master offers his unskilled labour to a Gentleman Farmer who may be 
short of labour for the mouth of August.—" M., A.,”” Box 742, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RT MISTRESS desires Appointment September, non- 
resident preferred. Medallist National Competition 1913, Art-Class 
Teacher’s Certificate. Royal Drawing Society’s Teacher-Artist Certificate. 
Painting, ee Applied Art. Five years’ experience Secondary (dual) 
School ; four years’ Technical Classes.—Box No, 743, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RPROURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL. 


CLASSICS MISTRESS with good English required in September. Honours 
or equivalent essential. Commencing salary £80 to £90, with board 
sad lodging.—Apply to Head-Mistress, Miss BROAD. 


PEDIC AL (South African Native College) WANTED 

for the above—to commence duties in October. Salery £400 and house, 
~—For form of application (which must be returned and received on or before 
August Ist) an .. address, Honourable W, P. SCHREINER, 
82 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


J ARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

CAMBERWELL GROVE, LONDON.—WANTED, in September, 

fully qualified TEACHER OF FRENCH. Honours Degree or Tripos or (if a 

Frenchwoman) the equivalent qualification from the University of Puris, 

experience and thorough knowledge of Phonetics essential. Salary on 

the scale fixed for Secondary Schools under or aided by the London County 
Council.—Apply by letter to the HEAD-MISTRESS on or before 25th July. 























OMPETENT HISTORIAN AND LITERARY MAN, 
over 60, is open to take Professional or Coaching Work to replace 
young man able to serve, beginning in September. Any job to be vacated at 
ence in favour of the original holder when he is able to return,—Apply the 
HON. SEC., Royal Historical Society, 22 Russell Square, W.C. 
EWCOMEN FOUNDATION.—DOMESTIC TRADE 
SCHOOL, NEWCOMEN STREET, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, S.E,—English Subjectsand Elementary Mathematics, ASSISTANT. 
MISTRESS required for September 14th, 1915, at the above-named School, to 
e Class Teaching in Literature, Industrial and Social History, and 
Household Arithmetic. Salary £120, rising by £5 per annum to £140.—Forms 
of opgnention and particulars of ype may be obtained from the LADY 
PRINCIPAL. Applications must be received not later than July 19th. 


ISS FE. E. RHODES, VISITING MISTRESS for the 

PIANO, Queen Margaret’s School, Scarborough, desires post IN 

ORKSHIRE September next. Teaching and accompaniments, School or 
private tuition.—3 Sholebroke Mount, Chapeltown, Leeds. __ 


, A Ss & Sf ° 
bh WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.---Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
— openings for educated women, Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 94.—Centrul 
au fer the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











‘ 


‘ 





LECTURES, &c. 


CO 333 Fae HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, aud by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not excceding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


OMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 


Batrensea Po.ytecuyic Traintxa Department oF Domestic Screncr, 
Loxpox, 8.W. Recocxizep Br Tus Boarp or Epvucartiox. 





Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools.—For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY, 


se PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
| etre EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, py aig Prospectuses and informatiou 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss EF. LAWRENCE, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Lus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours Schoo! of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly ry! Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwo!d). 
BRACING AIR FBOM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 
Universities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER Mk, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
J HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languaces, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SALES, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Kink. osse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girla may epecialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 




















Ev 


facility for finishing a and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. la 


Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
STIRLING. 
Boarding School for Girls, Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
meral education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL Wth and will terminate on JULY 28th. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staif consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of hysical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Modical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Ma ro, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygieve, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 


Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM ends July 28th. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only, Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea,—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 





(HE KNOLL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBERLEY, 


Liberal education, delightful home life. Outdoor Games, Beautiful and 
extensive grounds. d 
For particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL, 
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Czesez EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE _ WESTMINSTER, Lats 
a Telephone: om 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PA! PARKSTONE, Dous 
Head-Mistress, Miss A, Grarncrer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrit, M.A, 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science ‘and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCasg 
(Late of J.adies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the University. 
H AL IL. 


T U DOR 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTIN GALE, M.A., London, 


Founded 1350, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATT tatty to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES bY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
GBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLE1ON YOUNG, M.A, 
a for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
OMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY eg yt FOR BOYS AND GIBLS, 
BOA HOUSES. 
Prospectus oy = HEAD-MISTRESS. 


elena MARGARET SCHOOL 
from Scarbo: 
ATHOLL PALACE, ron ETLOCHRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ROSALIND FOWLER. 
The School will RE-OPEN at Pitlochry on Se ~ aed 23rd, 1915, and 


remain in its present quarters until the end of the 
Prospectus from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Atholl Palace, Pitlochry, 














Hs 





ey, 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, NB. 
Head- Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The New Session begins on Monday, 6th September, 1915. Complete High. 
School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, Ciyij 
Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, Beautifuland ealthy 
situation. 

Illustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding Ronaen, on application 
HEAD-MASTER, or to Thomas J. Young, Secretar Cees Re 


Se VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). 
from Maidstone. Complete modorn school buildings and boarding. 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 


Westminster, S.W. 
SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON ON MODERN LINES, 


WiLLaston 
Full illustrated Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION —60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving Fey of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A co l be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents, 
_——— + a E, “MATTHEWS & S AGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon, W. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above “ facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for’ NAVAL 


CADE 
Head-Master, Hf. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 
8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


genie SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition oa 
July. eth. 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to per annum,.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER, 


TD OwER COLLEGE.—Open § Scholarships : £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
DUESAR.”” apply to the Head-Master, W. 8. LEE E, M.A, or te the 

OSSALL SCHOOL.—The Council of Rossall offer FIVE 


EXHIBITIONS to SONS of OFFICERS killed in the present war, 
Special regard will be paid to the Father's services and the Mother's need of 





Motor 






































Perthshire, 
P KINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Frincipal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Oilicers’ daughters, 
C6 guineas a year. 


Cree ances. SUSSEX.—Boar ‘ding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful ayes, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ood education. ial attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iiss A, MELVIL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 

Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { Mies MOLYNEUX, M.A. 


Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds o acres, 
Eealthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; 
aed and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
thing. —For Prospectus apply to Miss BOBERTS, Principal. 


a,** GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Trospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


A OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—Exce - advantages. 
anguages, Literature, and Music specialities. Carefu 

health and the development of character. 

examinations. Excellent results. Good en and field for games. References 

kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 

Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Appiy PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


Head-Mistress—Miss L.. SILCOX, 
Summer Term began ‘April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 


OPELOOR LIFE R 




















attention given to 
Pupils apo for advanced 








—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B. Sc. In 1914 BH. 3. 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


PEN-AIR R DE 








TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 

NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 
direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommended.— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 1!, Medstead, Hampshire. (Interview by appointment 
at 18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL. 


\ 
FOUNDED 1618. 
Endowed Public School. 








Tuition Fees, £215 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea, Good professioual education, with leaving 
Exhibitious to the Universities. Cadet Corps. 
ENTRANCE = HOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 
or Prospectus appl 
H. CRADOCK. WATSON, M.A., Head-Master, 





ils may be obtained from the BURSAR, RKossall School, 
Fleetwood. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
ead-Master, R. G. Rout 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove, 


. ote a & Cc H OO IL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD- ‘MASTER, 


Bootham School, York. 
JASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.& 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Plysical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 


tions for So for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Pickens, Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 16th 
September, 1915, 1] 1915, Head- M aster—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
XCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis ae Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Syht Terms 50s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALA | McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


~ AUTHORS, “TYPEWRITING, ee 


OURNALISTIC and ‘SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions oye yo or write, THE 
T TRIANGLE § SEC RETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 



































CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
—_ — 7 (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, 
Ferons Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


bapa Staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
o supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 Oxr ‘ORD STREET, L ONDON, W. _ Telephone—1136 City. 


Qc a AND TUTORS 


HOOLS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intenete, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
ae, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in Englan 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. "Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 13 
Cannon Street, ‘London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Ceutral. 











‘SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
A Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 


invite applications from qualified 
MISTRESSES or MATKONS in 
Families. 
Yrospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Indies who are looking for posts as 
Schools, or as GOVERNESSES iu Private 
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ANDHURST and WOOLWICH EXAMINATIONS. 
Advice as to choice of a Tutor ot Se ay oe = to place in 
Septem fill the many vacancies wi iven free of charge by 
ae MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., : 
who for 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Army Coaching 
Establishments. . . 

Particulars of requirements, and especially of approximate fees that will be 
id, should be given. an) 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be oo by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, i W. Tel, : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. stablished 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
ATI vi . 7 ’ A) ‘ 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
J OAKLEY HOUSE, lJ, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
onthe LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 

- auntie ll o>. 5am and ~ ag 3 p.m, 

When possible appointments sho @ arranged. 
Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

Mm“\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full iculars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
43 mon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 
ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England’s First Nature Cure, estab- 
lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a restful 
holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus and 
testimonials to the MANAGEK, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
E 1 Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeninc. 
i Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply . GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEEYH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Oilices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.5S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥.R.8S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets, R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, a Blattis has been very effective.” Tins, ls. 3d., 2s. Sd., 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manaces 

19 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westmiuster. 


APPEALS. 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances, They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are udmitted at any age under seven. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

AN EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE FOR FUNDS to pay off a heavy debt to 
the Bankers, and to meet increased expenditure which the rise in the price of 
food and commodities entails. 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secy. and Supt, 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

TNNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (A.sanr Memon), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.Cc. 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kine, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 






































READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
ing to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer : Tue Eart or Hanrowny, Secretary: Goprrer H. Haminron. 
UEEN MARY’S CONVALESCENT AUXILIARY 
HOSPITAL FOR OFFICERS WHO HAVE LOST THEIR LIMBS IN 
THE WAR, DOVER HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON, 8.W. (kindly leut by Mr. J. 
Pyerpont Morea), with charming Gardens and Grounds, is now open, where 
a limited number of Officers can be admitted free, and they will be able to 
obtain the advice of eminent Orthopedic Surgeons as to the selection and 
fitting of artificial limbs.—Applications should be made to C, H. KINDER- 
DINE, Esq., Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, St. Stephen’s House, West- 
minster, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
©f the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the peonie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


: 2s. a. 2 a. a. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 0] Members ... ws se se oo 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 ©] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... ... =a 2:39 and Journal... ... .. «. 0 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hali- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES iN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTM!NSTER, &.W. 








John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 
Ps 





BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


Geuth Const 


Watering Places 


with their adjacent 
MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


Provide entertainments suited to all tastes. Revitalising 
air, bright skies, sparkling seas, and social joys abundant. 


HASTINGS BRIGHTON 

ST. LEONARDS HOVE 

BEXHILL WORTHING 
EASTBOURNE LITTLEHAMPTON 
SEAFORD BOGNOR 
TUNBRIDGE SOUTHSEA 


WELLS ISLE OF WIGHT 


For Particulars 
write 6277 Publicity Dept., 
L.B. & S.C. Railway, 
London Bridge Terminus. 
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PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixture 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana perique, 
Latskia, and other choice 
— Esstern Tobsaccos. — 







Mild and Medium White 


Strengths Label 
D. iD. 
per my 
oz. 2 
In }-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz. 


‘For the Front at Daty Free Prices." 
Terms on application to 
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The Boot to March In 


° IVE us comfortable boots, boots that will keep our feet tolerably 
G cool, tolerably free from aches and blisters after a hard day's 
marching."' This is the cry from the trenches and the training 
camps, and the answer to it is Lotus No. 359. This boot is 
built high in front to leave plenty of room for the toes to spread in, and 
grips firmly and truly behind, Incidentally, too, it is waterproof—witness 
its popularity in the days of damp and downpour. And, best of all, its 
sole leather has been treated by the special Lotus method for removin; 
those chemicals used in tanning, that are so apt to make the feet hot an 
sore and tired. So, in this boot, a man may face a long, dusty march 
with equanimity. 










Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Lotus and 
Delta Boots 


Lotus 42/- 





Made in 44 different sizes. Obtain- 


354 able from agents in all towns, 
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CHURCH ARMY WAR WORK. 


RECREATION HUTS or TENTS 
and CAMP CHURCH ROOMS, 


with C.A. workers, in England, 

France, Malta, and Egypt. Huts 

#300. Tents £150. Church Rooms 
£130. Week’s working £2. 


HOSPITAL in NORTH FRANCE 


for Allied wounded, under St. 

John’s. 100 beds. C.A. orderlies, 

Week's working £150. Named 
bed £50. 











AMBULANCE CARS. 


Maintenance of Staff under British 

Red Cross £3 weekly, £39 for three 

months per Car: £975 for convoy 
of 25. 





RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ and 
SAILORS’ WIVES. #100 equips. £2 
week’s working. 

BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. {£100 
for 500 Parcels of Food and Comforts. 
WIVES, WIDOWS, and ORPHANS of 
Soldiers and Sailors received and com- 
forted in Fresh Air Homes. £2 gives 2 

weeks’ rest to mother and 2 children. 

CANTEENS (non-intoxicants) for munition 
workers, self-supporting after first cost. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,” payable 

to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 

quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 








PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH SENDS REGULAR HELP TO OVER 300 FRENCH MILITARY 
HOSPITALS, 
Presipext; The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vice-PReSIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The VICOUNTESS BRYCE, The LADY RUSSELL OF 
KILLOWEN, and others. 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, ban 
air-cushious, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, wate 
sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles. Flannel for shirts, unbleached 
calico, and material both for convalescent suits and for bandages would be 
gratefully received in our workrooms, 

Hon. TREASURER: Hon. SEcReTARY: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Bankers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
How. Avupiror: J. 8. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, S.W. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon, Secretary on application. 








QUEEN MARY’S 
CONVALESCENT AUXILIARY HOSPITALS. 





An INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ARTIFICIAL LIMBS wil! be 
opened at Roehampton House, Roehampton Lane, 8.W., on July 20th to 23rd 
inclusive. Gold and Silver Medals, as well as Diplumas, will be given for the 
best Exhibits, 

The Exhibition is arranged with the approval of the Directors General of 
the Navy and Army Medical Services, and the President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

Members of the Medical profession will be admitted on presentation of 
visiting cards. 

The Exhibition will be open to the Public. Admission 2s. on July 20th, 
2ist and 23rd, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Further particulars can be obtained from C. H. KENDERDINE, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 8. W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, Ww. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed, 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1351; 
Browning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1554; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1858; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works,—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


SUBJECTS or THE DAY 
By EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


With an Introduction by THE EARL OF CROMER, O.M. 
Edited by DESMOND M. CHAPMAN-HUSTON., 
10s. Gd. net. [Just out. 
The subjects dealt with include such varied headings as the 
Empire, India, Literature, National Character, Art, Foreign 
Countries, National Service, Woman Suffrage, &c., Kc. 








Demy 8vo. 


Poland and the Polish 
Question By NINIAN HILL. 


With Illustrations and a Map. 10s. 6d. net. 

#,* The author gives a popular and comprehensive account of 
Poland and the Poles, tracing the rise of Poland, and showing 
the causes of her downfall. The question of her future is fully 
discussed. 


Frederick the Great and 
His Seven Years’ War 


By RONALD ACOTT HALL, C.C.S. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. [Just out. 
®,* Neither the student of history nor the general reader will 
deny the engrossing interest of this first translation into English 
of Frederick’s own account of this Seven Years’ War, which 
bears such a striking resemblance to that of our own times. 


The End of the Trail 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“Fighting in Flanders.” With 45 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. [Just « 
“It is doubtful if any book of travel was ever more utterly 
delightful or more alluring.” 





[Just out. 











TO ALL THE WORLD 


(except Germany). 
By A. E. STILWELL. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is an unusual }ook, honest, courageous, and trenchant; 
written simply and without rancour, it is an appeal to the civilized 
peoples of the world. 





Crown 8vo. 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 


6s. each. 





Crown 8vo, 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE. 


“A strong and grim story of life on the Essex coast ... 
ef work,”"—Standard, 


LENA HALE. By C. M. THEOBALD. 


_“ The story, which is quite modern in its lack of reticence, is written with 
sincerity.”"—The Times. 


THE 24th OF JUNE, By GRACE RICHMOND. 


“A book of more than ordinary merit and charm.”’"—Scotsman, 


IT’S AN ILL WIND. By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


“A brightly written picture of emancipated youth.”—The Times, 


NORTH OF FIFTY-THREE. 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR. 


“A vigorous, bracing drama of the Canadian North-West.” 


THE SUBSTANCE OF HIS HOUSE. 
By R. N. BOUCICAULT. 


“ An exceptionally able and powerful story.” 


FATE THE MARPLOT. 

By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON. 
Pv y good story, with a thoroughly sound plot, full of mystery and 
excitement,”’ 


By J. E. PATTERSON. 


+ @ masterly piece 








READY EVERYWHERE. DEMY &vo, 


THE 


LITERARY MAN’S 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Arranged with Introductory 
Essays and Annotations by 


W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D. 


10s. 6d. net, 


Tue Dairy Teieararn says: “Done very skilfully, and it need 


hardiy be said that it is done in a most scholarly fashion. ... 
There is no one more competent for the difficult task; there is no 
one who can present his conclusions more clearly, more concisely, 


or with more of that indefinable air of authority which stamps the 
scholarly critic of wide and catholic taste.” 


Tue Eventna News says: “Most valuable... , Many po nts 


of the hichest interest are raised.” 


NEW, REVISED, AND REWRITTEN EDITION OF 
MORALS IN 
EVOLUTION 


By L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt., 
Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University of Lon ton. 


10s. 6d. net. 


l vol. 650 pp. 


Chapman and Hall’s Novels can always te 
relied upon for FRESHNESS AND QUALITY 


NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 
IN THE PRESS OF 


ECOND EDITION THIRD 


EDITION 


TARES 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of “ Tho City of Beautiful Nonsense,” &e., &e 


THE BUSY WHISPER 


By THOMAS COBB, 


Author of “Mrs. Latham’s Extravagance,” &c., &c. 


THE REGENT’S GIFT 


Author of “Henry of Navarre,” &c., &c. 


THE CITY OF CONTRASTS _ By Katherine James 
A MAN’S ROAD By Sir Home Cordon 
THE CAPTIVE By Phyllis Bottomo 
THE KEYS OF MY HEART sy Violet A. Simpson 
HIS MOTHER’S HONOUR 
PLAIN JILL 


By Vinceit Brown 
By Mary L. Pendered 


Send this List to your Library, and 
you will havo the Best Selection 
of Novels available this Season. 


_ —_—___— _—$ re 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GREAT 
SETTLEMENT 


By C. ERNEST FAYLE. With an Introduction 
by VISCOUNT ESHER. 6s. net. 

This is a survey of all the important problems which will, or 
may, arise at the close of the present war. It traces the con- 
flicts of policy and ideas which created the chief centres of 
European unrest and underlay the superficial causes of the 
war, and shows their bearing not merely upon the terms of 
peace but upon the future policy of the Powers. 


THE WORLD IN THE 
CRUCIBLE 


An Account of the Origins and the Conduct of 
the Great War. By SIR GILBERT PARKER, 
M.P. 6s. net. 

“The forceful, vigorous pages will find many 
readers and drive home some terrible con- 
victions.”—Punch. 


KULTUR AND 
CATASTROPHE 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, Editor of 
“The Field” (Author of “Kaiser, Krupp, and 
Kultur”). 1s, net. 


EMMA DARWIN 


A Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896. Edited 
by her Daughter, HENRIETTA LITCHFIELD. 
2 vols. Illustrated, 21s, net. 

Craupivs Cigar, in The British Weekly, says :—“. . . A book 
of sustained interest, which very many will read with delight 
and admiration. The whole book is satisfactory and refresh- 
ing to a very high degree, and may be cordially commended 
to all those who are trying for a little to escape from the 
tumult of the hour. Our heartiest thanks are due to Mr. 
Murray for the kindness he has done us in publishing at this 
time that most delightful book. ... The highest praise is 
also due to Mrs. Litchfield for the reverent care and the 
accomplished skill with which she has performed her filial 
—. Rarely, if ever, have I found a book more completely 
edited.” 


THE REFORM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Edited by DOUGLAS EYRE, A Revised Edition 
of ; Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc, 








CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


PAN-AMERICANISM. 


By the Author of “PAN. 
GERMANISM.” 8s. 6d. net. 
“ A remarkably interesting book.’”’—Evening Standard, 


THE AUDACIOUS WAR. Bs; C. W. BARRoy, 


4s. 6d. net. 
** Most interesting and illuminating.”—Truth. 
PEACE AND WAR IN EUROPE. by citnerr 
SLATER, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ His analysis is acute and searching.”"—Times. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND WAR. By WILL Irwn,. 
8. . ne 


“ A book that every one should read.””—New Statesman, 


ARE WE READY ? By H. D. WHEELER. 6s. net 


A Study of the preparedness for War of the United States of America, 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. By DovuG.as 
SLADEN. 10s. Gd. net. Illustrated by Marxrno. 
** Warm-hearted, generous, and amusing.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


CLEAR WATERS. by A. G. BRADLEY. Mlustreted 
7e. 6d. net. 
o This fine a cheerful book.” —Outlook. 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. By WINIFrep 
HOLT. The Life of Henry Fawcett, the Blind Postmaster-General. Illus 
trated. 7s. Gd. net. With a Foreword by Lory Barca, 

** A valuable memorial of a noble character.” —The Times, 


WAR TIME: Verses. By Sir OWEN SEAMAN, 
Editor of Punch. 18. net. 


AFFIRMATIONS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 6s. net 
A New Edition with a New Preface. 
“*They will be a world of enlightenment to a new generation.” 
—Pall Mall Garette, 
THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE. 3; 


FREDERIC LOLIEE. Popular Edition. TIIlustrated. 38. 6d. net, 


THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS FREYDON., 
An Autobiography. 6s. 
“ This very real and impressive autobiography.”’—Academy. 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. by pDororuy 


CANFIELD FISHER, 4s. net. 








New 6s. Novels 


By | IN A_ DESERT LAND. By 
HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON, VALENTINA HAWTREY, 


Author of “ Queed. | JAUNTY IN CHAR M 
HYSsOP. By M.T.H.SADLER, | 2*UNTY, IN GHARGE. By Mrs 


THE DEVIL INANUNNERY. By | MILLSTONE. By HAROLD 
F. 0. MANN. 48. 6d. net. | BEGBIE. 6s. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 10 Orange St. London, W.C. 


ANCELA’S BUSINESS. 








READY ON JULY 14th 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL FETE DAY 
At all Booksellers. Feap. 4to. §&'= net. 


THE BOOK OF FRANCE 


Issued in aid of the French Parliamentary Fund 
for the relief of the Invaded Departments 


EDITED BY WINIFRED STEPHENS 


and published under the auspices of an Honorary Committee 
presided over by 


JULY. 
On THE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
H. Spencer Jones, M.A., B.Sc., 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Loetc: a ResornperR TO Miss Stes 
nina. Charles Mercier, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 


Carson: tts MoLecutar Structures 


Mustrated. 


5s. net. 


Some Evcenic Aspects or War. 
A. G. Thacker, A.B.C.Sc., Public 
Museum, Gloucester. 


Tue SprynineG Properties oF Cotron. 
W. Lawrence Balls, M.A. 


Essar Reviews: How tue Prosiem 





AND Mope or Oxipation. Maurice 
Copisarow, M.Sc., University, 


Manchester. 
A Brr or Rock. George William 


or THE X-Rays HAS BEEN SvuLVED 
(Prof. F. Soddy, F.R.S.); Tue 
Orncanism aS A THERMODYNAMIC 
MecuantsM (Hugh Elliot) ; Scrence 


Bettany. 8 VISION : OR, THE 
Tur Roe or Repuctase mm Trssvuz a5) SEs SUSE? Ve ig 

Resriration, Prof, D, F. H Seven Acarmst One. 

M.D., D.Se., Dalhousie University, Recent Apvayces rm Scrence: 

Halifax, and Prof. H. J. M. MarTHeEmMartics ; ASTRONOMY; 

Creighton, M.A., M.Sc., Swarth- Puysics ; CHEMIsTRY; GEOLOGY ; 

more Coll., Pa. Boranr ; Zoo.ogr ; ANTHRO- 


Tue History or Aprenatix, 8. C. 
Bradford, B.Sc., Science Museum, 
South Keusington, 


POLOGY, 





Norss.—Reviews, 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
At the Front with Three Armies. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 6s, net, 





By 
GRANVILLE FORTESCUE 
3 (Special Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph). 
“An absorbing book of adventure and observation by one who 
saw the war from three angles.” 





MAURICE BARRES 

JACQUES BLANCHE 

RENE BOYLESVE 

EUGENE BRIEUX 

THE LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

LA DUCHESSE DE CLERMONT- 
TONNERRE 

MISS ETHEL CLIFFORD (Mrs. 
Fisher Dilke) 

SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 

CHARLES COTTET 

FRANCOIS DE CUBEL 

DEVAMBEZ 

MARY DUCLAUX 

ABEL FAIVRE 

ANATOLE FRANCE 

LADY FRAZER 

ANDRE GIDE 

THE LADY GLENCONNEB 

EDMUND GOSSE 

BEMY DE GOURMONT 





ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 3 York Street, W.C, 








HIS EXCELLENCY MONSIEUR PAUL CAMBON 


List of Contributors: 


THOMAS HARDY 

DR. HARTOG 

HENRY JAMES 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

MARIE LENERU 

PIERRE LOTI 

MRS, BELLOC LOWNDES 

THE HON. MRS, ALFRED 
LYTTELTON 

PIERRE MILLE 

LA COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 

PETT RIDGE 

LA DUCHESSE DE ROHAN 

J. H. ROSNY 

LUCIEN SIMON 

MADELEINE SMITH-CHAMPION 


MILLICENT DUCHESS OF 
SUTHERLAND 


MARCELLE TINAYRE 
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MRS, MARGARET WOODS 


Early application should be made for 
this unique and interesting volume 


LONDON: MACMILLAN 


AND CO. LTD. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER, 
Author of “The Life of Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE SPECTATOR.—“It is an admirable piece of work... . 
Every one would be helped by reading this book.” 


PUNCH.—“ Mr. Oliver makes us see ourselves as we are seen. His 
book is a flame that will burn away much cant and rubbish; it will 
‘tight a candle which will net soon be put out,’” 











WINSTON CHURCHILL’S WNW 


A Far Country. py winston cuuRcHILL, 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup,” “ Richard Carvel,” &c. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tas Staxnpagp.—‘ As a study of the America of the twentieth century it 
should be widely and carefully read,” 


1915 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year’. Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1915. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Gospel According to St. 


Matthew. he Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices. By ALAN HUGH McNEILE, D.D., 
Fellow, Dean, and Theological Lecturer of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 


Tas Times.— This is a scholarly edition of which the primary object is to 
éea] with the historical problems of the Gospel. To these and to linguistic 
and general exegesis the very copious notes (at the bottom of the page) are 
éevotel.” 


The Paradise of Dante Alighieri. 
An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES 
L. SHADWELL, D.C.L. With an Introduction by Joun 
W. Macxaiz, LL.D., F.B.A.,, F.R.S.L. Extra Crown 8vo. 
128. 6d. net. 

















SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS. New Vol. 


The Mutation Factor in Evolution, 
with particular reference to 
Oenothera,. py R. RUGGLES GATES, PhD, 
F.L.S., &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Tas Times.—‘‘An important examination, containing original research of 
the now famous doctrine of the occurrence of sudden inheritable variations 
suggested to De Vries by the phenomena which he found ina field of evening 
prumroses (Oenothera Lamarckiana).” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE DR, C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D. 
yf SESE. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
Li! will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WE 
o'clock precisely, 

The Extensive and Important LIBRARY of the late Dr. C. D. Ginsburg, 


LL.D., of Oakthorpe, Palmers Green, N. (sold by order of the Executors), 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








DNESDAY, July 14, and two following days, at ONE 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE WORKS AND LIFE OF 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 

10 Vols. 8vo, (Works 9 Vols., Life 1 Vol.). £3 15s, net. 
The ‘ Works’ only will also be supplied, £3 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus Sent on Application. 

*,.* The Life of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister-in-l.aw 
(Mrs. Russert Barrineron). With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. (Inthe Original Binding.) 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (1914.) 











NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH RM.” 


IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY. 
By E. G@, SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With 8 Illustrations in Two Colours by E. . Somerviis. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday ret. 

The TIMES says: “It is a great day for a large public 
when a new book is to be had by E. &. Somerville 
and Martin Ross, and still greater when the new 
book brings us back to our old friends, Major 
Yeates, Sally, Philippa, Flurry Knox and her grand- 
poorer, and the wonderful world in which they 

ve.” 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEART OF 

THE MOOR.” 

Through a Dartmoor Window. By 
BEATRICE CHASE. With 6 Illustrations, Crown Svo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The author owns land and lives always upon the moor, and in 
this book she writes intimately of Dartmoor village life with tls dogs 
and babies and sages. 





The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1914. 8vo. 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the years 1863-1913 
can still be had, price 18s. each. 
“There are many books of reference in these days, but ‘The 
Annual Register’ has no serious competitor.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Faith and Work: Selections from the 
Gleanings of Long Years. By EARL BRASSEY, 
G.C.B., D.C.L.,, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[On Monday nev. 
*,* This volume is published at the compiler’s own expense and 
the whole of the proceeds received by him will be contributed to 

War Charities. 





NEW VOLUME FOR 1915. 

The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a Classified Register of 
Charities in or available for the Metro- 
polis. With an elaborate Index, and an Introduction, 
“How to Help Cases of Distress,” by Sir C, S. LOCH, 
formerly Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organiza- 

tion Society, London. 8vo. 5s. net. ey 

FIFTH IMPRESSION, EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 

The Bishop of London’s Visit to the 
Front. By his Chaplain, the Rev. G., VERNON SMITH. 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 
With 4 Illustrations and a Reprint of the Souvenir given by 
the Bishop to the Troops. Paper covers, 1s. net, Cloth, 
2s. net. 

“Tt is a wonderful record of a wonderful mission.” 
Church of Ireland Gazette. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 300s". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ht Dinver Wine. The quality 

this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

Adence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Streot. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together......... £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,900,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New d, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacrerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 











BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 








Advertisements. 
Ovrsipe Pacer (when available) 14 Guineas, 
TED _ caccecconsetgincnenaquatnesvensareswes 41212 ¥ 
Half-Page (Column)...............0+» 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 9 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 3 
Half Narrow Columa ..............« 2) 
uarter Narrow Column ......... i 

Column (two-thirds width of 
TRIED cncrcensensniniccesoesoennesensene - 80 
ComPanizs, 
aT 21616 0 
aa Mu Oo 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additioua! line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. a» iich, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inca. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, lés, an inch, 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: uet, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Mr. Murray's Standard Works, 








AUSTIN, JOHN. 

LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE. Edited by Rosser 
CampsBEiL. 2 Vols. 16s. each. 

STUDENT’S EDITION OF none hy JURISPRUDENCE. 
Compiled by Ropert Campsety. 12 

ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. By Gorpon 
CAMPEELL. 6s. 

THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. With Critical Notes 
and Excursus by Professor W. JetHro Brown. 10s. 6d. net. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 

Illustrated. 6s.; 2s. 6d. net; 2s. net; 1s. net. 
BIBLE IN SPAIN. LAVENGRO. WILD WALES. 
GYPSIES OF SPAIN. | ROMANY RYE. | ROMANOLAVOLIL. 


BYRON, LORD. 
THE WORKS OF. New Text, with many hitherto Unpublished 
Additions. Portraits and Illustrations. 13 Vols. 63. each. 
Portry. 7 Vols. Edited by Ernest H. Cotenrpas. 
Letters. 6 Vols, Edited by Rowxanp E. Prorurnro, M.V.O. 
DON JUAN. Complete in 1 Vol. With 4 Photogravures. 6s. 
POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright Text 
in 1 Vol. Photogravure Portrait. 6s. net. 
LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS. By Tuomas Moors. 
Portraits. 7s. 6d. 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. By Ricuarp Epocumss. 
10s. 6d. net. 
CRIPPS, WILFRED. 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE. With numerous Illus. 21s. net. 
Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks, separately, 5s. 
THE PLATE COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. Numerous Ilustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 
OLD FRENCH PLATE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
DARWIN, CHARLES. 
Uniform Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. net each. 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. FERTILIZATION OF 
THE DESCENT OF MAN. ORCHIDS. _ 
JOURNALor aNATURALIST, | -XPRESSIONS OF THE 


TIONS. 
FORMATION or VEGETABLE | pypp ov cot ARLES 
MOULD. 


DARWIN. By his Son. 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS “4 TION 
OF CLIMBING PLANTS. VARIATIONS OF ANIMALS 


‘ AND PLANTS. 2 Vols. 5a, 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. net, 





CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 9s. 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS. 7s. 6d. 


ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 15s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. With numerous Ilus- 
trations. 

ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. 
INDIAN AND Eastern. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
Mopern. 3rd Edition. 2 Vols. 28s. net. 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 
*DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited 
with Notes by Minman, Guizor, and Sir Wm. Smirn. Maps. 
8 Vols, 7s. 6d. each. Revised Edition in 2 Parts, 5s. each. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 
*WORKS OF. Edited with Notes by Perer Cunninauam. 
4 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


GOMPERZ, THEODOR. 
THE GREEK THINKERS. 4 Vols. 
GROTE, GEORGE. 
*HISTORY OF GREECE. Illustrated. 10 Vols. 
(Volumes sold separately.) 


HALLAM, HENRY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Library 
Edition, 3 Vols. 30s.—Cabinet Edition,3 Vols. 12s. —Student’s 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

EU 20PE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Cabinet Edition, 
3 Vols. 12s.—-Student’s Edition, 7s. 6d. 

LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Vols. 36s.—Cubinet Edition, 4 Vols. 16s. 


HANDBOOKS. 
INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. 
JAPAN. Maps and Plans. 20s. 


2 vols. 56s. net. 
42s. net. 


14s. net each. 


5s. each. 


Library Edition, 3 


Maps and Plans. 20s. 


Volumes marked * may be had on special terms. 





KUGLER’S PAINTING. 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 30s. 
THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS, 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. 24s, 


MAINE, Sir HENRY S. 
ANCIENT LAW. With Introduction and Notes by gi; 
Frepericx Pouiiock, Bart. 5s. net; 
Ancient Law. 2s. 6d. net. Norms. Separate. 2s. 64. not 
VILLAGE COMMUNI- ag eed GOVERNMENT 
TIES. 9s. s. 6d n 
EARLY HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 7s. 6d. 
EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 9s, 


MARCO POLO. 
THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, the Venetian. gir 
Henry Yule’s Translation, revised by Prof. Heng1 Corpigg. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. £3 3s. net. 


MEDICI. 
THE MEDICI. By Colonel G. F. Youna, C.B. Illustrated 
2 Vols. 36s. net. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 4 Volk 
6s. each. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 12s. Also 
Library Edition. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 
*RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Illustrated. Library 
Edition. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 

*LIFE AND WORKS OF. Introductions and Notes by J. W, 
Croker, Rev. W. Euwin, and W. J. Courrnorsz. 10 Vol 
10s. 6d. each. 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Illustrated. 6s. net each. 

BOOK OF WHALES. F. E. Bepparp. 

CLIMATE. By Rosgsrr Dz Courcry Warp. 

COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN AND 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor J. Loxzs. 

EARTH SCULPTURE. By Professor Gerxiz. 

EARTHQUAKES. By C. E. Durron. 

GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. By Sr. Groram Mrvarr. 

HYGIENE OF NERVES AND MIND IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. By A. Foret. 

INFECTION AND IMMUNITY. By Grorox §. Srervezne. 

INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. By Frepzricx Soppv. 

PROBLEM OF AGE, GROWTH AND DEATH, By Cuacuss 
S. Minor. 

RIVER DEVELOPMENT. By Professor I. C. Russzuu. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. By Cuarues Lanz Poor. 

STARS. Professor Sauron Newcoms. 

STUDY OF MAN. By Professor A. C. Happon. 

VOLCANOES. By Professor Bonnzr. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND REPRODUCTION. By Mazcus 
Harroa. 7s. 6d. net. 
HEREDITY. By J. Anruur Tomson. 9s. not, 


SMILES, SAMUEL. 
Uniform Edition. 8s. 6d. each. 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. } Ales Me uch end te wt. 


CHARACTER. DUTY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIO- JAMES NASMYTH: Ex- 
GINEER. 


GRAPHY. 
LIFE AND LABOUR. JASMIN: Barpsr, Post, 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


MEN OF INVENTION 
AND INDUSTRY. BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. 


SCOTCH NATURALIST, 

THOS. EDWARD. ROBERT DICK: Gsgotocist 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: AND Boranist. 

Tue Artistic Porrer. THE HUGUENOTS. 
*LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 5 Vols. 3s, 6d. each. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES. 2 Photogravure 

Portraits. 15s. net. 


WALTERS, HENRY B. 
A HISTORY > OF ANCIENT POTTERY. Based on Samuel 
Birch’s famous work. Illustrated. 2 Vols. £3 3s. net. 


YULE, COLONEL SIR H., and BURNELL, 


ARTHUR COKE. 
HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Collo- 
uial Words and Phrases. Thoroughly Revised by WitLiAM 
JROOKE, 28s, net, 








Applications should be made to your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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